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“JOHNSON 


REGULATION 


IMPROVED APPARATUS 
BUT THE SAME COMPANY, 
THE SAME PROGRESSIVE 
POLICIES THAT EXISTED 
“AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY.” 






1934 Grade School, Southampton, N. Y. 
Wm. I. Lakon, Jr., architect, Southampton. 
ilbert Fentzlaff, Inc., engineers, New York. 

Alex Cameron, heating contractor, Southampton. 


1900 = 


The new grade school pictured above, for District 6, Southampton, New York, is 
thoroughly modern in construction and equipment. Consequently, it is equipped with 
improved and most efficient JOHNSON automatic temperature regulation apparatus. 
Room temperatures are carefully guarded by 44 JOHNSON thermostats which operate 
valves on direct radiators. These same instruments, in combination with “air-stream” 
thermostats, operate valves in unit ventilating cabinets so that units will neither overheat 
the room nor deliver air which is uncomfortably cold... .. Intake dampers at unit venti- 
lators are opened and closed from a remote point ...... : \ complete system of JOHNSON 
duct thermostats and switches operate valves and dampers at the indirect ventilating 


apparatus for the auditorium. 


Since 1885, JOHNSON automatic temperature regula- and industrial processes, and to varied application of 
tion systems have been an important part of the heat- existing equipment. An experienced field force of 
ing and ventilating systems in school buildings. De- engineers and mechanics has been trained, recognition 
signed, manufactured, and installed by a single or- of the fact that even the best apparatus must be 
ganization operating through direct branches in every applied and installed correctly. “Progress” has been 
part of the United States, JOHNSON apparatus has and is still the watchword. 
kept abreast of every change in heating and ventilating 
practice. JOHNSON Dual Thermostats, an important step in 
this up-to-the-minute policy, maintain a reduced, 
Continual improvements have been made, as new and economy temperature throughout the building during 
better materials became available. “All-metal” ap- non-occupancy periods. At times of partial occupancy, 
paratus, jewel bearings in thermostats, and “super- normal heating effect may be had in those rooms 
sensitive” instruments are examples of this develop- which are in use, carrying the rest of the building at 
ment. Careful investigation and experimentation a lower temperature. Separate steam mains are not 
have led to new devices for air conditioning control required. 








JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory & if X SO x 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN : 


HEAT CONTRO®G 





Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Stainless steel is easily fabricated 
vith standard equipment and is avail 
ble in all sizes and shapes from thin 

sheet and strips to the heaviest 
castings. 

Practical and unbiased data on 

stainless steels and their uses are 
offered by Electromet, pioneer pro- 














VE ducer of ferro-alloys and metals. Your 
: request for this data will not obligate 
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ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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@ The attractive foyers of the Chrysler 
| Building, New York are trimmed with stain- 
a] 1 less steel. William Van Alen, Architect. 
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LETTERS 


Necessary Profit 
Forum: 


. . « We do not feel able to loan money 
at 5 per cent. 

First I might say that the 5 per cent pro- 
vided for in the National Housing Act for 
fees would be absorbed here on most recon- 
ditioning loans, because of the California 
law which requires us to loan on first mort- 
gage security only and it usually costs from 
#35 to $50 for certificate of title, escrow 
charges, recording fees, etc. This of course 
is an obstacle on small loans which we can- 
not overcome. 

Under the emergency act of our legis- 
lature, approved by the Governor on the 
tenth day of March, 1933, we are required 
to pay 4 per cent on investment certificates. 
We do not see how we can exist, let alone 
compete with governmental agencies, sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies or any 
other institution which loans money at 5 or 
even 5!9 per cent. 

It is evident that the policy of govern- 
ment will insist upon low rates of interest 
and for that reason the writer has advised 
his directors that we might just as well 
liquidate and retire from the loaning field. 
It may be rather old-fashioned and home- 
spun, but it has always been my theory 
that a profit motive is necessary in order to 
win success in business effort. Other con- 
ditions which have grown out of govern- 
mental activities might be cited but are 
surely obvious. 


R. Houtrsy Myers 
Los Angeles Mutual Building & Loan Assn. 


9.7166 per cent 


Forum: 

Re: Tue ArcurrectruraL Forum, Sep- 
tember, 1934, page 218: 

** What could easily have been interpreted 
as a gleam appeared in many an eye as they 
read that ‘a financial institution may not 
collect in interest and/or discount and/or 
fee a total charge exceeding an amount 
equivalent to $5 discount per year per 
$100 original face amount of the note.’ 
Or in laymen’s language a true interest 
rate of 9.7 per cent.” 

We are “laymen,” but this is not our 
language, and we have had many requests 
to explain this development of interest 
rate to 9.7 per cent. Even an angry radio 
broadcast last evening decried the exor- 
bitant rate of 10 per cent of the Housing 
Administration, and it is evident that the 
public will soon become alarmed unless 
this rate is explained. 

Last vear in Time you explained an in- 
genious formula whereby the Morris Plan 
really charges 17 per cent. The writer wishes 
he had kept that copy of Time because if 
he had, he wouldn't be bothering you now. 


Would you explain this 9.7 per cent rate 
of interest, or send us the formula, or give 
us the name of the book where we can find 
it? We're losing sleep making wearisome 
calculations which never produce more than 
7.7 per cent, and we would be very grateful 
for your help. 


GEORGE T. Swan 


Gorsline & Swan Construction Co 


Rochester, N.Y. 


The official figure of the true interest rate is 
9.7166 per cent, arrived at by intricate applica- 
tion of arithmetical progressions. Briefly but not 
completely it may be explained thus: the total 
charge permitted is $5 per $100 annually, de- 
ductible at the time the loan is made: Because 
the borrower is required to amortize the loan 
regularly, he does not have full use of his money 
for the entire year. In round numbers the average 
outstanding balance for the year is $47.50, for 
which he has paid $5. Hence the true interest 
rate of 9.7166. — Ep. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Forum: 


Re: *‘Master Details’*»—I also would 
like to add my appreciation of the excellent 
series of details you have been giving in 
Tue ArcuirecturaL Forum. And may I 
express my admiration of the beautiful and 
refined work now being done by American 
architects? — in the development of the 
traditional styles particularly. 


J. B.S. Comper 
London, England 


August Forum 
Forum: 


. . . It might interest you to know that 
your August issue was very instrumental in 
the starting of a ‘‘ Renovising” campaign 
by the Canton Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. They have taken an old home to the 
center of town and are going to remodel it 
completely. The plans of the new structure 
look very appealing. The architects are 
The Associated Architects of this city. 


STEEL SPECIALTIES, INc. 
Canton, Ohio 


NHA Bulletin 


Forum: 

We wish to place a copy of this booklet 
in the hands of each of our members in St. 
Louis, our membership being comprised of 
mortgage men, bankers, real estate men, 
building and loan associations. 

There has been much inquiry as to the 
workings of this Act, and of the numerous 
interpretations the writer has read, yours 
is outstanding. A clear understanding of 
this legislation by our members will not 
only be a benefit to the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, but will assist greatly in 
“putting it over” in the city of St. Louis. 

Mrinarp T. MacCartuy 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Time and Tue ArcairecturaL Forum will 
still be glad to supply their bulletins at 5 cents 
apiece. — Ep. 
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Small-House Architects 


Forum: 


I have seen the recent letter addressed ty 
you by Mr. George S. Kocher [THe A xcyy. 
TECTURAL Forum, October, 1934, page 8}, 
in which he seems to feel that the architec 
has not been, and cannot be, of real help to 
the Federal Housing Administration. While 
some of the points he brings out may be 
true, I disagree with his comments jp 
many ways. 

In reply to his first paragraph, wherein 
he questions the architect’s services, the 
majority of the architects in this country 
have their work confined mostly to small 
houses and many of these men are very 
capable and have worked out a method of 
doing this work at a profit. Of course this 
profit is not in proportion to the larger and 
more important work but it is sufficient for 
them to make it worth while. In many cases 
it is their living. As to Mr. Kocher’s second 
item, it is not unethical for architects to 
go after a job if it is done in a gentleman- 
ly manner and if they do not enter into 
unauthorized competitions by presenting 
drawings, etc. 

... Any architect with any amount of 
training and experience should be able to 
plan a house, even a small one, in a better 
manner than a man who has not had a 
similar training. Some of the most expensive 
mistakes in construction are in contractor- 
designed houses and are due to their lack 
of visualization of the problem, thereby 
having to make changes during construc- 
tion, which an architect would have solved 
on his drawings. 

. . . Inreference to the fee, I believe that 
the architect’s fee is absorbed by the added 

value given a house through better planning 

and design, lack of mistakes during con- 
struction and the services he gives the 
owner in seeing that he gets the materials 
and workmanship he is paying for. 

. . . In any well-conducted office, inex- 
perienced draftsmen are not given charge of 
the smallest jobs and any draftsman, even 
with only a small amount of architectural 
experience, is a better designer than a con- 
tractor. 

While it is true that only a small per- 
centage of the low cost residential work is 
handled by architects, it is not due so much 
to the builder's ability as it is to a lack of 
knowledge and appreciation on the part 
of the American public of the value of an 
architect’s services. The real answer to this 
is to examine practically any development 
carried out wholly by a builder with the 
buildings designed in his organization by 
some self-trained draftsman. I believe that 
invariably the answer will be that the de- 
velopment is not only commonplace but 
hideous to look at. It will only be through 
the cooperation of the builders and the 
architects that the buying public will aga 
be in the market for residential work. 


Dwicut James Baum 
New York City 
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This inviting kitchen is part of the Waggoner Suite, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. It is designed in Hack } 


and white, with Linoset and special borders. Remember Armatrong's Linoleum in the next residence you plan! 
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Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every room in the house 


LINOTILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ CORK TILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL 


~! 
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First Medal by Acclamation! Ernst V. John- 
son's projel for Beaux Arts Institute of Design 


BEAUX ARTS’ BOUQUETS 


Tue much maligned and usually misunder- 
stood Beaux Arts Institute of Design thrives 
as much on the fun its members get out of 
fighting over the monthly judgments, as on 
anything else. It is front page news, there- 
fore, when one of its juries finds a student 
projet so good that it is awarded a first 
medal by acclamation. This was the case 
with the design of Ernst V. Johnson of 
Yale for a ** Recreation Center.” 

The program required that the building 
was to “‘provide pastime and diversion for 
men, women and children of the slum dis- 
trict.” It further required such diverse 
units as swimming pool, men’s gymnasi- 
um, women’s gymnasium, auditorium with 
stage, cafeteria, athletic field and all the 
necessary adjuncts to such a plant. The 
submitted scheme is noteworthy for the 
serious study that has been given to the 
vexing questions of circulation and control. 
Admirably presented, this student work is 
outstanding in a day of serious study. 


STREAMLINING STYLISH STOUTS 


Depression cannot wither, nor lack of 
custom stale, the infinite resourcefulness of 
the modern architect. Confronted with an 
apparently collapsing building industry 
such stout souls as Ely Jacques Kahn, 
Electus D. Litchfield, and Henry S. Church- 
ill join with designers like George Sakier to 


invade a field hitherto the sacred preserve 
of Paul Poiret and Captain Molyneux. 
Their conclusions on the proper garb for the 
“fair, fat and forty” are set forth by no 
less a sponsor than L. Bamberger & Co.'s 
Council of Fashion Research. 

Mr. Kahn recommends simple ornamen- 
tation and a color scheme grasped by the 
eve without the distraction of glitter or 
excessive decoration. This functional ap- 
proach to the question is somewhat upset 


VENTS 


by Mr. Litchfield’s declaration that where 
the figure is not graceful, “contrasting 
colors can be arranged as to camouflage 
that effect.” Mr. Sakier suggests that the 
stout woman should be guided by “all of 
the simple optical formule which are pro- 
fessionally used to make an object appear 
wider or less wide or tall or less tall than it 
actually is”; while Mr. Churchill, fresh 
from fact finding, drily advocates stream- 
lining or failing that, prohibition. 


CARAVANSERAI TO COLLEGE 


Monperx education moves in a mysterious 
way its wonders to perform. The latest 
manifestation is the purchase of a moribund 
hotel in Tampa, Fla., as a ready-made col- 
legiate home. Built in 1890 and immediately 
dubbed ‘‘Plant’s Folly” by the native 
wiseacres, this ‘“*Turkish Delight” had its 
great days when Fighting Joe Wheeler, 
Leonard Wood, and Fitzhugh Lee clanked 
their spurs through its echoing corridors for 
the delectation of Richard Harding Davis, 
Robert W. Chambers, and Stephen Crane. 

The last of the romantic wars finished to 
the complete satisfaction of all but the 
Spanish, it gradually sank into decay. The 
city of Tampa had about given up any hope 
of making anything out of it when Southern 
College decided that Hernando De Soto’s 
oak, alleged to be still standing, provided a 
suitable historic background, and purchased 
it for its new plant. How much it is to be 
altered to provide the customary facilities 
for the study of the classics has not yet 
been revealed. 


Minarets for modern education. De Soto's 


oak is somewhere in the foreground 
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has no axe to grind 






\ HEN you ask a G-E dealer 
to figure on your specifications for 
heating or air conditioning, you 
can have complete confidence 
that he will cooperate with you 
100%. He has no axe to grind, be- 
cause he has the most complete 
line made by any one manufac- 
turer, 

He doesn’t have to try to sell 
you oil heat if gas is indicated or 
vice versa. Should your plans call 
lor air conditioning, he can sup- 
ply and install it for one room 
or a whole building, for winter, 
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or for summer or for both. 

You can depend upon him for 
service. Each dealer has on his 
staff competent, G-E trained 
men qualified to work with you. 

There are several ways to get 
any information you may need 
on G-E automatic heat and air 
conditioning. Sweet’s Catalogue 
contains complete specifications, 
checking lists and sectional dia- 
grams. The nearest dealer will 
supply you quickly with litera- 
ture, or send a representative for 
personal consultation. Or get in 


GENERAL £8 ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 
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G-E AIR CONDITIONING 
LINE INCLUDES: 


G-E Oil Furnace 

G-E Gas Furnace 

G-E Air Conditioning System 

G-E Air Conditioner for Radia- 
tor-Heated Homes 

G-E Year-Round Room Air Con- 
ditioners 

G-E Room Coolers 

G-E Store Coolers 

G-E Portable Room Cooler 

G-E Central Plant Cooling 
System 

G-E Air Circulator 





















touch with us directly—which- 
ever is most convenient for you. 
Air Conditioning Department, 
General Electric Company, 570 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


. . . which point to possible new techniques in solving the prob- 


lems of engineering, construction and financing of municipal airports 
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Uinois Emergency Relies 


First parabolic truss being drawn into place. Notice the 
wood ordinates which served lo give the exact curve desired. 
These, and the tower had to be moved each time 
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Laying side walls of paving brick. Nolte open flying but- 


tress effect of cantilever arms. Altogether nearly two miles 
cf car track went into this novel form of construction. The 
brick walls carry no load 







Ox October 7 Illinois’ Governor Henry Horner 
descended from an airplane to dedicate Dixon’s new 
airport. Playing bands, wheeling planes, and Truscon 
rolling doors did their prettiest to honor the per- 
sistence of red-haired Aviator Dement (Ziggie) 
Schuler. 

Filled with a determination to give his home town 
an airport with adequate hangar accommodation, 
and short of money and materials, he had nothing to 
offer Architect Maurice Webster (Allen & Webster, 
Chicago) and Engineer Robert Humphreys except 
manpower and an abandoned street car line. His 
enthusiasm fired these two unconventional gentle- 
men to the point of inventing a structural method 
that may yet revolutionize the building of hangars. 
Webster looked at the street car rails and conceived 
of a quasi-parabolic arch of 110-foot span and 29-foot 
height. Humphreys drew static graphs to determine 
and compute the novel thrusts. Both finally decided 
that it would work. 

Construction started. Struts of car rail to reenforce 
the side walls were erected and bedded in concrete 
footings. CWA workers were employed, but lack of 
skill made work slow. Finally funds ran out and work 
was abandoned. Two rows of rusty steel rails stood 
on end in the midst of 156 acres of snow to mock the 
dreamer. 

Promoter Schuler refused to give up. He battled 
repeatedly with the Illinois Emergency Relief until 
he finally got an appropriation of $22,894 for labor 
and a promise of help with materials if local support 
would pay for hangar doors. One thing which made 
things difficult for architect Webster who supervised 
the job was the proviso that workers could only work 
in two-day shifts. To teach clerks, farmers, and white 
collar workers, to do a structural steel job involving 
the cold bending of members without machinery 
was a gargantuan task. One hundred and fifty of the 
first 200 rivets driven had to be condemned. 

Explanation, encouragement, enthusiasm carried 
the day, however, and the work went faster and 
faster. Finally 10,000 lineal feet of track had found a 
new function and the work was ready for closing in. 
Roofing was 2 in. plank decking, fireproofed. Side 
walls were built from old paving blocks. Support 
from local sources came in and helped to provide 
runways, quarters for pilots, and a well for water 
supply. 

Now airline officials are looking about for more 
abandoned car lines in other cities without airports. 
Some people found it a good joke that Schuler who 
thought of the steel rails was a lumberman, but he 
was content to have an airport for Dixon. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Architect Manoug Exerjian 
remodels New York apart- 
ment and obtains striking 
glaze finishes with Dutch Boy 


“hee NTLESS thousands of com- 
monplace interiors join’ the 
modernization parade. Here is one 
of them ...a job by Manoug Exer- 
jian, New York architect, who con- 
verts a prosaic apartment on 33rd 
Street into an office of remarkable 
interest and charm. 
Dutch Boy... the ideal glazing base 
Mr. Exerjian gives much of the 
credit for the pleasing result to the 
beautiful glaze effects on walls and 
woodwork, made possible by the use 
of Dutch Boy White-Lead. 
‘There is no more beauti- 
ful paint finish than glaz- 
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ing,” says Mr. Exerjian, “but not 
more than 1 out of 10 jobs is done 
successfully. 

“This is largely due to improper 
preparation of the base. The base 
paint must never be dead flat. It 
should have a slight sheen. 

“By mixing Dutch Boy White- 
Lead in the proper proportions you 
obtain the ideal base for this kind of 
finish.” 

Dutch Boy provides paint for every 
surface...and every finish 
Dutch Boy White-Lead makes paint 
for wood, plaster, wall board, metal, 
brick, stucco and other surfaces. 
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Moreover it makes paint for fin- 
ishes of every kind. Mixed with lin- 
seed oil it produces long-wearing ex- 
terior paint. Mixed with flatting oil 
it provides durable, washable in- 
terior finishes plain, mottled, 
glazed, blended or textured. And by 
adding Dutch Boy colors-in-oil you 
can obtain any one of a thousand 
tints. 

So plan your modernization with 
Dutch Boy in mind, whether it be 
for an apartment hotel, home or any 
other kind of building. It offers not 
only utility, beauty and durability, 
but exceptional economy as well. 


See Ce sartece ans ~ 


(ES Te. 
\ 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 
900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati; 820 W. Superior Avenue, Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, 
San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. 
of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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Residence built for sale by Frederick Pring, speculative builder, on Walker Road, Orange, N 
Architect: Marcel Villanueva, Orange 


+ 


... From front entrance to kitchen 
sink it says, “Well done” 


VERY passer-by admires the ‘“‘know- 

how” that sets this dwelling apart 
from the usual run of stock-plan 
houses so often turned out by specu- 
lative builders. 


And every prospective buyer who 
“goes through” this house is struck 
by the thorough and professional man- 
ner in which it has been handled. 


In the kitchen, a gleaming expanse 
of Monel Metal provides a cheerful 
accent. And it does more; it meets 
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with ready recognition from most of 
those who see it, because Monel 
Metal has been continuously adver- 
tised for years to just the kind of 
people who live in houses of this class. 


That’s why Monel Metal sinks, 
cabinet tops, kitchen tables, refriger- 
ators, and Monel 
Metal hot water 
heaters give a house 
added 
Most women recog- 
nize Monel Metal 


salability. 
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Inco Straitline Monel Metal Cabinet Sink (C-25111) 
with 8° back splash, installed in the Frederick Pring 
house, Walker Road, Orange, New Jersey. 





as easy to clean, strong and tough. 
They know it isn’t easily marred, 
even by heavy pots and pans. 


Its beauty is acknowledged by 
everyone. So they not only accept it 
as belonging in the modern home, they 
actually expect it! 

Send for the latest catalog of 
Monel Metal standardized kitchen 
units. You'll find it detailed and com 
plete, yet simple and easy to use. Write, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


e etal | 
M Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one - third *o 
copper. Mone! Metal is mined. smelted. refined, rolled and 
& Td 


marketed solely by Internationa! Nicke!. a 
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liana CARLYLE, in Heroes and Hero Worship, makes 
a comparison between Norse and Greek mythology that 
yields a clue to the curious effect that Milles’ sculpture has 

upon critics who come to view his work. “There is in the 
Norse system something very genuine, very great and 
manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very different 
from the light gracefulness of the old Greek paganism, dis- 
tinguishes this Norse system. It is thought, the genuine 
thought of deep, rude, earnest minds, fairly opened to 
things about them, a face-to-face and heart-to-heart in- 
spection of things — the first characteristic of all good 
thought in all times. Not graceful lightness, half sport, as 
in the Greek paganism, a certain homely truthfulness and 
rustic strength, a great rude sincerity discloses itself here.” 

This quality, apparent in all of Milles’ work, finally 
overcomes by successive impact the first feeling of a rather 
wilful eclecticism and discloses the underlying honesty of 
purpose beneath so varied a product. It seems to be the 
quality that makes his work essentially Swedish in spite of 
both Latin blood and French training. Certainly his work 
has always, since his early days, evoked a passionate en- 
thusiasm in the laity of Sweden. The first example of this 
was in 1902 when the bitter attacks of the students of the 
University of Upsala caused the commission for the monu- 
ment to Sten Sture to be finally given to Milles, whose 
scheme was originally placed fourth by the jury of award. 

In spite of this unusual ability to externalize in sculpture 
the collective feeling of a race, Milles seems to have had 
no particular predilection for this or any other art in early 
life. Born in 1875 at Lagga, near the famous university 
town of Upsala, his earliest desires, after the family’s 
removal to Stockholm, were directed toward the sea and 
foreign travel. 

This may have been inherited from his father who, born 
Emil Andersson, served as an officer in the French army 
during the Franco-Prussian War and adopted as his own 
the nickname of Milles given him by his messmates. Per- 
haps there was wanderlust in his mother’s French blood. 
In any case until about the age of fourteen he spent the 
hours snatched from his father’s rigorous educational 
régime in dreaming, about Stockholm’s waterfront, dreams 
which finally culminated in the time honored gesture of 
signing on as a sailor. Fortunately for the future of sculp- 
ture he was apprehended in time, withdrawn from school, 
and apprenticed to a cabinetmaker. 

During this period he attended evening classes at Stock- 
holm’s famous Technical High School where art students 
shortly discovered that he had considerable talent. At their 
insistence he submitted some work to a minor exhibition 
and received a prize of 200 kroner. This magnificent sum, 
about fifty dollars, seemed to him to be the untold wealth 


that should at last make his dreams of travel to foreign 
lands come true. Still, therefore, pursuing this fantasy he 
got a promise of a job assisting a friend of his father inthe 
teaching of Swedish gymnastics in South America. Op 
this journey he set forth with high hopes, but, for obvious 
practical reasons, never got any further than Paris. 

The stay in Paris was to prove the turning point in his 
career. Here he attended lectures at the Sorbonne and 
made acquaintance, rapidly to become friendship, with 
such inspiring minds as Flammarion, Pasteur, and Rodin. 
The latter, particularly, was to have a great influence, both 
good and bad, upon the young Swede’s future work. His 
efforts at last canalized to the study of art, he supported 
himself during this period by manual labor of all sorts, 
and suffered severe privations which friends declare to 
have produced the melancholy often found in his earlier 
works. In 1900, after three years of study, he exhibited at 
the Salon and received an honorable mention. In 1901-1902 
came the competition for the monument to Sten Sture, 
already mentioned. The commission was not finally given 
him until 1912 and the monument was dedicated in 1928. 

The attention directed to him as a result of the row over 
this monument began to bring in profitable commissions. 
One of the earliest was a colossal polychrome wood statue 
of Gustavus Vasa. In 1909 he won a competition for a 
monument to Swedish industry with the first of the long 
line of fountains that most critics find unequaled in mod- 
ern art. From that time on, the number of his works stead- 
ily mounted. Each critic, in listing his accomplishments, 
picks out a different set for notice, but the consensus finds 
all included. 

In 1929 he came to the United States, went to Saarinen’s 
Cranbrook to teach for three months, and, returning to 
Sweden, found much to praise in our culture and hospital- 
ity. Finally in 1932 he decided to come here permanently 
and become an American citizen. Now, at 59, he has just 
finished the colossal Orpheus fountain, the competition for 
which he won in 1924 with a sketch said to have been exe- 
cuted in the last three days before the close of the competi- 
tion. His fondness for his adopted country is nowhere 
better exemplified than in his willingness to allow Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum to present these photographs of 
the finished plaster casts and clay models to the American 
public some year and a half or two years before the date of 
the final erection of the bronzes. 

Those familiar with the sculpture of the past will be 
ineffably reminded of Michelangelo’s unfinished tomb of 
Pope Julius. If, having been so reminded, they will read 
again Carlyle’s analysis of Norse mythology they will see 
wherein these two great works are alike, and also why they 
are so different. 
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ANEW FOUNTAIN 





FOR STOCKHOLM" 


Ar Cranbrook, near Detroit, Carl Milles has been quietly perfecting groups of sculpture that will be- 
come great monuments of the future as surely as his former works are already recognized as products of a 
master. At this moment the great Fountain of Orpheus, destined to enrich the Plaza facing Ivar Teng- 
bom’s Concert Hall in Stockholm, is being prepared for its eventual casting in bronze. 


This is not merely a sculptural composition, but the solution of a difficult problem involving scale, color, 
and form, as it will appear in relation to the building it is to face. The base itself is a brilliant conception 
whose study will repay the architect. There has been no careless afterthought of finding a pedestal to fit, 
or trusting to another’s judgment. Every detail has been modeled in relation to the complete unit, care- 


fully, seriously, lovingly. 


Gireat sculpture, like great architecture, painting or music, needs little explanation. The dignity and 
power of a masterpiece scoff at mere words. The actual fountain will be in place in 1936, to be seen, en- 
joyed, and criticized. Now the vision of the work in place, weathered and toned by the elements, is clear 
only in the mind of the sculptor, who describes it in words which are illuminating: 


“The figures and fountain basin will be cast in dark green bronze, upon a square pedestal of granite. The 
fountain group represents Orpheus, son of Apollo (the large central figure), as he is trying to put Cerberus, 
the three-headed monster, to sleep. This monster guards the entrance to Hades, the kingdom of Death. 
Orpheus, having wooed Cerberus to slumber, has with the same music caused the dead to rise and listen 


with varying reactions to the strains of his lyre. 


“The old Greek legends tell that Orpheus in despair, having lost his wife, Eurydice, asked Pluto, the King 
of Hades, for her return. This seemed impossible, but Orpheus, with his music conquered all and effected 
the return of Eurydice; a marvelous allegory of the power of Art, here, the power of music.” 


r 
Phe photographs and this description emphasize the essentially human quality of the work. One of the 
reasons why Milles ranks high in contemporary sculpture is the fact that he is able to ignore tricks, 
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The height of the studio at Cranbrook did 
not permit the Orpheus figure to be 
mounted in place. THE FORUM therefore 
presents the composite photograph shown 
opposite to help orient the reader, not as a 
‘true picture of the fountain. Photographs 
by John Pope, Tony Pope, Dick Askew, and 
Fred Eggert 


mannerisms, and all of the eccentric earmarks of the ultra-modern. 
Back of his extremely personal expression is something that is as 
classic as the Parthenon or a symphony of Beethoven. Above all, one 
realizes that the sculptor is a very human person with a keen sense of 
humor — a marvelous foundation for a living art. Milles also is 
blessed with a strong instinct for decoration, if that is the word to 
explain his grasp of the purely decorative forms that delight one’s 
eyes in examining his work in detail, once the broad mass has been 
considered. 


Artists of the caliber of Carl Milles are the rare stars that shine bril- 
liantly and lead steadily. Their works have a deathless quality that 
knows neither nationality, nor time nor location. It is a particularly 
interesting fact that Milles is living in our midst, a charming, cul- 
tured, quick-witted gentleman; above all, a very great artist. 

ELY JACQUES KAHN 
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Distinguished architectural detail as done by 
a modern sculptor. The relation of one plane 
to another and the contrasting of ornamented 
and unornamented surface is extremely sub- 
tle. When the fountain is in place these will be 
seen through a film of falling water. It is in- 
teresting that in spite of the very great sophis- 
tication of this detail one visualizes the final ~ 
result as a natural rock 
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. . “I have no names on the figures. 
The only one is Beethoven.”” MILLES 
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IN 64 CITIES 


( POPULATION 9,793 371 ) 
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U. S. REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY I: THE FACTS 


For the first time the building industry and its financial backers 
learn the facts; housing for rich and poor in 64 cities reduced 


to charts and maps 


W irHoUT moving from his desk, the lending officer of 
any insurance company could be certain that if there 
was one thing Burlington, Vt., did not need it was a 
7-room house costing from $10,000 to $12,000 and rent- 
ing for between $60 and $75 a month. Without moving 
from his desk, he could also tell whether there was a 
market for such a house in any one of 64 cities throughout 
the United States. 

For last month there was available to him what had 
never been available before: a completely tabulated in- 
ventory of residential properties in 64 cities. Known 
officially as the Real Property Inventory, and intimately 
as the RPI, the survey was made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as a CWA relief project for 
white collar workers. But the relief it afforded white collar 
workers was as nothing compared to the hope of perma- 
nent relief it held out to lending officials, real estate 
developers and manufacturers, who for years have been 
handicapped by ignorance of the facts of residential 
building. 

RPI economists like to think, and with some justifica- 
tion, that their project ranks with any of the New Deal 
experiments in permanent value. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, for instance, relieves distress; but the RPI, 
they hope, will prevent it. If used intelligently and repeated 
periodically, the RPI can be all they hope it is. 

Property Inventories. Back in 1921 Charles A. Miller, 
then President of the Savings Bank of Utica, later RFC 
president, now president of the Savings Banks’ Trust 
Company, prime moved a housing survey in the up-state 
New York city of Utica. (See THe ARrcHITECTURAL 
Forum, March, 1934, page 246.) Every year since then the 
banks, building material men and realtors have shared 
the expense of an annual housing count, have found that 
in the prevention of unwise building it more than paid for 
itself. That was the first real property inventory of record. 

On a larger scale in 1933, Cleveland, guided by statisti- 
cal economists Howard Whipple Green and Raymond 
Cragin, indexed its housing for the enlightenment of the 
local lending and building fraternity. It was Cleveland’s 
sucess with its housing count which prompted the United 
Stat: s to do likewise with 63 other cities. 

Scope. Sixty-four cities, at least one in each State, 
grad cated in population from Phoenix, Ariz., with 11,176, 
to ‘ \eveland with 1,194,989, were canvassed by the 
cour ers. Included in the list were nineteen communities 


with less than 50,000 population, 34 cities with populations 
between 50,000 and 300,000, and eleven cities with more 
than 300,000 population apiece. It was thoroughly repre- 
sentative as to industrial classification, including farm, 
industrial, commerical and shipping areas. It took 11,000 
field canvassers six weeks apiece to make the count and 
300 more workers in Washington six months to add them 
up. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, busi- 
ness helper to American industry of the Department of 
Commerce, did the work. Placed directly in charge was 
Nathaniel H. Engle, assistant to the Bureau’s director; 
and under him were Daniel E. Casey, administrative 
head, and Dr. Alanson B. Morehouse, chief of the statisti- 
cal division. 

Chewed over by bankers, realtors, architects, builders 
and sociologists, the final list of 32 questions sought 
to find out four different kinds of things: facts about the 
residential buildings themselves, facts about the family 
units, facts financial, and facts miscellaneous. It was re- 
quired that each dwelling structure be described according 
to: type, condition, age, materials of construction, number 
of stories, the presence or lack of an elevator or basement. 
In group two, regarding family units, the answers took in: 
number of occupants, number of rooms, the degree of density 
of occupation, race, presence of extra families, duration of 
occupancy or vacancy, the heating, plumbing, lighting and 
cooking facilities. Financial information sought included: 
rent, landlord’s concession, property value and tenure. Mis- 
cellaneous data recorded were: time consumed and method 
used in getting to work, number of automobiles, and the 
presence of a vegetable garden.* 

Results. The summary tables published on pages 324 
329 give the totals for each city. They are by no means a 
complete tabulation, but they give the broadest picture 
of residential conditions in the United States ever painted. 

The number of persons accounted for was 9,074,786; the 
same 64 cities had a population of 9,793,371 in the 1930 
Census. The difference is presumably accounted for by 
the fact that persons living in hotels, rooming houses, 
clubs and summer cottages were excluded in the RPI. 


* In addition to the complete RPI, another survey called the Financial 
Survey of Urban Property investigated 10 per cent of the properties 
covered to obtain added financial data, such as amount of mortgage, 
amount of arrears, etc. Not completed last month, it was expected the 
facts would be ready some time in December. 
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The nearly ten million people were found to be living in 
1,931,055 buildings, and in 2,633,135 dwelling units.t 
Thus the average number of occupants per dwelling unit 
was approximately 3.4. 

Singling out the results of the survey offers opportunity 
for days and days of individual interpretation and cor- 
relation. The totals themselves are, however, interesting. 
For instance, of the total number of family units, 79.9 
per cent were single-family structures; 13.1 per cent were 
| two-family and row houses; 3.6 per cent were apartment 
houses, three- and four-family houses. The remaining 3.6 
per cent were of scattered types, clubs, houses over stores, 
hotels and lodging houses. 

There is, furthermore, a considerable increase in the 
percentage of small houses in the smaller cities. For in- 
stance, in the 33 cities of less than 50,000 population, 
86 per cent of all the residences are single-family houses; 
| and they house about 80 per cent of the people. In the 
| larger cities the housing in apartment buildings is much 
| more concentrated. 

In single-family dwellings there is a vacancy of only 
5.26 per cent, and doubling up (i.e., families living to- 
gether) of 10.3 per cent. Add to this an additional 2.4 
per cent of single-family houses that are unfit for human 
habitation, and the result is a definite shortage of this type 
| of structure. 

Other facts: 77.6 per cent of all the houses are of frame 
| 





construction, 15.0 per cent are of brick, 5.7 per cent of 
stucco, 0.4 per cent of concrete, and 0.3 of stone. 








{ 2=family 250,670 41,304 







4 t-family 26,420 21,753 
fr 4-femily 21,669 2,949 
# Row house 7,051 424 
}) Apartment 22,055 4,063 
é Other | 66,370 7,635 
: | By Condition 
In good repair 726,180 76,407 
{ Need minor repair 857,648 79,153 
| Need structural repair 297,791 16,513 
; i Unfit for use 43,068 1,300 
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1860, and only 6.8 per cent of the houses were b ijt ;, 


the years from 1929 to 1933. But the years from 1/19 ; 
1929 account for 30 per cent. The average age of . |! th, 
houses is 22 years. 

Rentals were found to be much lower than hac beey 
supposed. Seventy-eight per cent of the people pay lex 
than $30 a month and 40 per cent pay less than $15 , 
month. The best rents are paid in the larger cities wher 
the percentage of those paying over $30 jumped io 25 
A similar low figure was found for the value of owned 
homes. Almost half, or 46 per cent of the houses, wer 
worth less than $3,000. Thirty-seven per cent were valued 
at from $3,000 to $5,000. Another 12 per cent went for 
houses in the $5,000 to $10,000 range, and only 5 per cent 
were worth more than $10,000. 

A supplementary chart for the heating facilities shows 
an astounding number of people with nothing but cold 
water, central heating and other accessories which are 
considered standards of decent housing. Electricity was 
found in only 68 per cent, and mechanical refrigeration 
was present in only 16 per cent. 


Divisional. 


For purposes of comparison RPI econo- 


mists split up the country into nine different regions. 
They found, for example (see table below), that 2- and 
3-family houses loomed large in the totals for New England, 
but were relatively insignificant in the Mountain and Pa- 
cific States. As anticipated, residential conditions in the 
South were easily the worst, where the number of prop- 
erties needing minor repair, major repair, and unfit for 


29,984 69,867 


1,418 269 
1,196 4,729 
1,775 496 
1,247 4,716 


6,712, 22,307 


56,444; 150,991 
55,397 175,408 
12,373, 56,633 
1,039 9,586 








| 
a | Hl 
" Food 1,584,032 165,492 99,094, 351,625 
; Brick 306 , 552 5,251 20, 266 36, 258 
Stone 4,545 254 487 448 
Conerete 7,576 350 995 1,201 
Stucece finish 115,918 2,057 4,021 5, 986 
Other 11,034 170 367 1,273 
' | Not reported 1,453 u3 66 202 
; | Garages end Automobiles 
Mith gerages 1,165,402, 80,501 68,727| 272,452 
| Without gereges 762,049 | 92,795 | 56,478 | 123,013 
Car capacity reported 1,704,974! 143,151, 117,293| 446,227 
Number of automobiles reported 1,343,047| 121,609| 93,611! 308,529 
| 





15,353| 36,839 


74 1,303 
754| 3,096 
236 2,823 
489 | 2,024 


1,527; 10,101 


30,304) 81,492 
62,862) 113,058 
30,698; 49,837 
5,064 8,418 


117,584) 190,562 
8,961; 50,523 


448 1,072 
299 | 1,306 
1,399] 8,540 
446 | 907 
83 | 307 


52,205| 112,649 
76,830 140,587 
67,076, 160,192 


52,224, 142,583 | 








Age, climate, and wealth register distinctions between the nation’s nine regions, in 
which the North Central States find something, though not much, to boast about 
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Only 2.7 of the buildings now standing were built before use were almost twice as great as those in reasonably 
‘ sa sheets a good condition. 
Avoidi i finitions, ‘ welli it six r : : . . = 
| Avoiding complicated definitions, RPI labeled a dwelling unit simply In only the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States 
as “single family dwelling, a row house, flat or apartment intended to be a . : ; : 
used by only one family or household.” was brick construction relatively high as compared with 
{ initia 
, SEEN EEE 
Hi POPULATION FIGURES | | East =| Best | fest =| rest | | 
a | Total |§ New | Middle North South South North | South Mountain | Pecific 
| AND DATA ON STRUCTURES 64 Cities) England |Atlantic |Central central Atlantic; Central | Central 
wi j 
di } } } | | | 
ye! TOTAL NUMBER OF CITIES ENUMERATED 64 6| 5) 8) ra 11) 10 7 $| 4 
POPULATION OF CITIES ENUMERATED (1930 CENSUS)  [9,793,371|1,225,693| 740,785}2,063,216| 600,329|1,357,264/1,452,891| 829,152, 416,6°5;1,107,406 | 
i PERSONS COVERED BY 8.P.I.-SESIDENTIAL ONLY |9,074,786|1,112,767| 675,246/1,951,714| 560,462/1,275,001|1,365,947| 763,926] 279,452| $90,271 
it | 
a | 
x DATA ON STRUCTURES | | | 
4 Total Number 1,951,055 172,688) 125,475] 396,993) 129,220] 252%,227/ 305,530) 181,256| 89,266) 276,400 | 
i | j 
Li | | 
i By Type 
tl Single family 1,556,706, 95,560) 63,143| 294,609! 110,787, 197,041/ 259,187| 160,646; 79,Cc26| 256,807 














| 29,840) 13,625] 5, 666 | 8,192 | 
660 392 | 145 | 420 | 
| 3,927) 2, 206 | aga; 2, 108 
271 104 585 | 337 
3,€27 1,253 1,065 | 3,571 
8, 208 | 3,C20 1,895 | 4,965 
| 122,191; 67,770| 33,192] 107,389 
| 131,593) 79,323 37,264; 119,600 | 
| 47,696 24,412 16,018) 43,411 
| 5,364 3,255 2,642 5, 700 | 
| 225,945 152,940 | 36,422) 242,566 | 
| 16,793 22,741] 34,593 8,146 | 
802 429 | 386 218 
| 1,158 251| 1,165 851 | 
| 56,008 3,019} 10,556] 24,152 | 
2,599 662 | 4,034 os | 
225 214 152 | 91 | 
j i | 
| 207,477| 112,425 57,596 | 199,17 
| 96,561 67,340, 31,766/ 76,675 
| 285,361/| 162,744 73,143 | 245,81: 


250,351 | 126,120) 64,768} 203,25 
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wood, .lthough wood was still the leader in those areas. 
Regar' ng automobile accommodations, it was found that 
car ca acity followed closely on the heels of the number 
of exis'ing residential buildings, except in the East North 
(entrs! and the West North Central States where the 
garage capacity reported out-stripped the number of 
buildings. There appears to be no definite shortage of 
garage space, for in every section of the country there was 
an indicated vacancy well over 10 per cent. 

Data on dwelling units by regions proved even more 
interesting. (See below.) The largest percentage of va- 
cancy appeared to be in the East North Central States, 
where out of total number of 563,068 there were 73,765 
vacancies. The Pacific States showed the second highest 
vacancy, With 33,232 unoccupied units out of a total of 
351,079. The lowest vacancy percentage was found in the 
West South Central States where only 13,171 unoccupied 
units existed out of a total of 215,827. The East South 
(entral and Mountain States showed the best record in 
comparing free and clear ownership in contrast with mort- 
gaged ownership. In each of these areas, the number of 
units owned free and clear exceeded those on which there 
was mortgage encumbrance. 

As had been anticipated, the highest percentage of extra 
families reported, usually referred to as doubling up, was 
found in the South Atlantic States, a fact easily accounted 
for by the large Negro population. The same condition 
of inadequacy as reflected by statistics on overcrowding, 
also found the Southern Atlantic States to be worse off 
than the other regions. The smallest percentage of extra 
families and overcrowding exists in the Pacific States where 


(On the following six pages will be found 


POPULATION FIGURES 


AND DATA ON DWELLING UNITS 64 Cities| England |Atlantic |Central 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CITIES ENUMERATED 64 
, POPULATION OF CITIES ENUMERATED (1950 CENSUS) 9,793,371 |1,225,693 
PERSONS COVERED BY R.P.I.-R2ESIDENTIAL ONLY 9,074, 786 |1,112,767 
DATA ON DYELLING UNITS 
Total Number 2,633,155 | 304,126 


By Occupancy and Tenure 


Number of occupied units |2,428,906 | 280,628 
Number of vacant units | 204,227/ 23,498 
Number of owner-occupied |1,036,316 | 109,957 
Owned free | 390,476| 23,779 
498,753| 46,050 


Not reported 147,087 40,128 


Extra Families 183,192, 14,124) 


Inadequate Housing Condition 


oR ER 
: 
eS 





| 
Mortgeged 
Crowded 45,678 
Overcrowded 29,348 1,915 
Greatly overcrowded 6,144 112 
Type of Heating Apparatus 
Varm air 818,068 33, 289 | 
Steam or Vapor 316,733 | 104,808 
Hot water 194,845} 11,785 
Heating stove 1,117,121 151,462 
Other 174,900 1,554 
None 7,519 435 
Principal Fuel Used 
Coal 1,772,420 | 202,064 
Rood 310,328 8,760 
Cas 305, 258 711 
oil 174,994 72,24) 
Other 53,192 18,237 


VACANT RENTING UNITS 


Tora ‘ 
RENTING ae etetaeeeee 
I NITS Tora 
\ Ip . 
meneseeee Good Minor Major ! 
nfl 
Condition Re pairs Re pairs 
64 Areas 675,115 85,568 20,112 33.847 21,718 9,806 
per cent 100.0 12.7 23.5 39.6 25.4 $11.5 
33 Cities 137,944 14.326 2.866 5,805 3.930 1,725 
per cent 100.0 104 20.0 05 07.4 | 12.1 
31 Met. 
districts 537,171 71,242 17,246 28,042 17,788 8,171 
per cent 100.0 13.3 24.2 39.3 25.0 115 


Structural condition of one-family rentable houses 


out of the total 351,079 units there were only 17,318 
families doubling up, and only 30,604 inadequately housed. 
A comparison of heating equipment showed a surprising 
preponderance of non-central stove units. While this was 
primarily the result of climatic conditions in the South, 
the number of dwelling units in the Northern and Middle 
States which did not have central heating systems was 
unusually large. In all but the West South Central and 
*acific States coal was the principal fuel. Due to the pres- 
ence of natural gas in the former nearly 60 per cent of the 
units were heated by gas. On the Pacific coast approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the units were heated by wood. 


the summary charts for each of the 64 cities.) 


East East 
North | Soutk Pacific 
} Atlantic| Central 


| 
5 8| ‘ il 10 
740,785|2,063,216| 600,329|1,357,264|1,452,891| 829,152 
675,246|1,951,714) 560,462/1,275,001|1,365,947| 765, 926 


| 





j 
185,714 563,068 154,447 343,417| 400,610| 215,627 114,647| 351,079 


173,118 | 516,293| 141,728| 316,696 373,020 | 202,656 104,920/ 317,847 
12,596 | 73,765| 12,719| 24,719| 27,590) 13,171 9,927 | 33,232 
83,151 | 224,833| 45,964| 122,650| 177,120; 76,163 | 49,262| 156,996 
21,387 72,123| 22,079| 46,746| 75,255| 31,567 22,871 74,649 
37,651 | 137,969| 20,342) 46,737| 76,305| 36,493 20,499 74,707 








24,113 14,741 3,543| 19,367| 23,560 6,083 5,912 7,640 
10,156 | 41,347/ 15,122| 32,307| 26,510 20,090 6,218 17,316 
| | | 

19,185 | 64,723| 35,957) 67,496) 53,364) 42,050 21,350 29,027 
397 2,279 | 5,173 7,625 3,303 | £,177 2,212| 1,269 

54 | 333 | 957| 1,670 759 1,407 54 | 308 

| | | | 
| 

105,863 | 310,617 15,754; 51,455 | 153,283 3,684 27,167 116,776 
21,523 67,244;  9,112| 27,331 39,641; 3,592) 10,961 | 32,321 
15,258 | 25,640) 2,207) 2,758| 83,920| 1,238/ 5,243) 19,796 
42,037 | 154,297| 48,524 | 166,294 | 120,271 | 200,499 | 66,437 | 165,285 
69 | 3,463, 78,587, 66,64) 2,305 | 5,500 2,283 | 13,869 

234 616 | 144; 1,347 | 687 | 899 498 | 2,659 

| | 

174,141 | 519,488| 126,170 | 268,386 | 323,227 6,527 | 82,927 59,470 
1,777| 1,013 8,369] 50,566 16,721 41,525 | 29,149 | 171,450 
2,044 | 31,562 6,908} 10,772| 28,124 164,950 | 15,546 | 45,401 
3,400 4,993 167| 5,542] 29,575 4a | 2,592 | 56,120 
3,927 3,238 2,5! s,ss3! 1,578 726 | 1,696 15,363 





Cancelling vacancies by doubling up, overcrowding and houses unfit for habitation sub- 
stantiate the belief that a housing shortage is under way in all sections of the U. S. 
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U. S. REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY II: PEORIA 


. . . Where national generalities are reduced to local facts. 
Mapping the fit and unfit. Facts and figures on rents and incomes 


How EVER interesting it may be to know the broad gen- where 5,810 new lots were created during the 24 years, on) 
eralities of national housing conditions, such facts would 965 vacant lots remain. Nor does it show that in Lakewood 
scarcely be worth the $2,500,000 expended in obtaining 1,119 of the new lots were created between 1920 and 1930, , 
them. In a foreword to its Real Property Inventory report period in which 5,187 dwellings, as well as a number of 
published last month in a large fat book, director Howard other buildings, were constructed. 
Whipple Green commented: “The analysis of such data by small geographically con. 
“Such basic data as provided by the Real Property stant areas and by types of property is thus seen to be 
Inventory are of no value in themselves, but when studied imperative for a sound understanding of the problems oj 
carefully provide a sound basis for business judgment. The the community.” 
facts regarding real property for the entire district are of The same conclusion struck several people in Washington 
slight value until analyzed by specific small areas, and by a few months ago when RPI figures from the 64 cities 
specific types of property. The fact that 7.4 per cent of the started streaming in. As fast as the Commerce Depart- 
family units were vacant gives no indication that in one ment’s tabulators could work, the results were turned out, 
census tract over 50 per cent of the family units were dispatched to the city where the count had been made. 
vacant, nor that in four other census tracts there were no Last month in an effort to learn what use had been made of 
vacancies. It gives no indication of a 3 per cent vacancy in the facts, Toe ARCHITECTURAL Forum quizzed each of the 
single-family dwellings nor of a 16 per cent vacancy in large Chambers of Commerce in each of the cities. Answers were 
apartment houses. fairly well divided into two classes: “I know of no specific 
*“A total of 198,983 new lots created in the 24 years, use . . .”’ and “The local committee of the Federal Hous- 
1910-1933, and the presence of 141,871 vacant sub-lots in ing Administration is using the information in its cam- 
October, 1933, indicate excessive activity in allotments. paign....” 
However, these figures do not indicate that in Lakewood, But of the fundamental value of the Real Property In- 
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Spotted Peoria. A map greatly reduced from the original, showing property conditions in all sections of the 
city. Using open circles to indicate minor repairs, black dots to mark major repairs, and z's to show 
houses unfit for habitation, the blocks were marked. Though the detail is lost, the story is clear — scarcely 
a block in the city but needs some improvements, and whole areas are in immediate need of demolition 
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CONDITION OF OCCUPIED AND VACANT 
DWELLING UNITS BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE 
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ventory, no city had the faintest notion. Actually, they 
could not be blamed, for the possibilities of use were just 
being discovered. Cleveland’s experience was not yet old 
enough to be of any assistance, so last summer the Federal 
Housing Administration itself, soon to be faced with the 
tremendous job of insuring mortgages all over the country, 
decided to find out for itself just what the Real Property 
Inventory could mean to them. 

In western Illinois is a city whose biggest boast at the 
moment is that it shelters the largest whisky distillery in 
the United States. When Hiram Walker & Sons finished its 
three million dollar plant last summer, it gave to Peoria a 
new promise of prosperity. But whisky prosperity came too 
late to alter the property conditions which the inventory 
disclosed. 

The Federal Housing Administration might have chosen 
one of 20 other cities but Peoria stood out as typical of the 
Farm-Commercial-Industrial city, as Winesburg, Ohio, 
is of mid-western life. Set down in the center of the Corn 
Belt, its 115,000 citizens draw their livelihood from seven 
different industrial, five merchandizing and three agricul- 
tural activities. Slightly older than most of its neighbors, it 
had had enough time to experience 100 years of urban 
vicissitudes. 

Last month Dr. David L. Wickens, onetime Professor of 
Banking at the University of Michigan, completed his fact 
finding on Peoria. Last month, also, Veteran Statistician 
Alanson B. Morehouse, finished also his tabulation of 
housing facts. To put these two together in an effort to find 
out the many ways in which the inventories could be used, 
Federal Housing Administrator, James A. Moffett, named 
another Michigan expert, Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, on leave 
from the University’s Department of Real Estate. What 
Dr. Fisher found out is not yet fully known. A sample of the 
facts are presented here for the first time as an indication of 
what other cities may do with their new knowledge about 
themselves. 

Because Administrator Moffett wanted to find out first 
how wide-spread was the need for the major and minor 
repair of buildings, Dr. Fisher tackled first the recording of 
housing decay, with a blank spot to mark buildings “unfit 
for \abitation,” an open circle to mark houses “in need of 
ma or repair,” and an X for houses needing “‘only minor 
rep irs.” Even those most intimate with Peoria’s building 
we: - startled to find spots, circles, and X’s marking up a 
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map of their city. (See p. 330.) Hardly a single block es- 
caped some form of deformation, and the only generous 
white space on the map was Springdale Cemetery. 

With this as ammunition, the FHA had no difficulty in 
stirring up Peoria’s prime citizens to becoming active in a 
city-wide remodeling program. Even Peoria’s Chamber of 
Commerce was forced to bow its head slightly as the im- 
port of the map markings became clear. 

Other conclusions drawn from the charting were: 1. 
The confirmation of a belief that at least one-third of the 
city was fit for nothing but demolition. 2. That Peoria had 
not begun to reach a saturation point on utilities and resi- 
dential conveniences. 3. That unless the creeping of dis- 
repair were halted, other sections of the city would soon fall 
victims of obsolescence. 

But when the repair chart was finished, Dr. Fisher had 
only begun his analyzation work. He established other 
truths, some of which had been guessed at, and others had 
not been dreamed of. 

For instance, comparing the condition of buildings for 
occupancy and vacancy (See chart 1) it was very easily 
established that vacant properties were in a sorrier state of 
repair than those tenanted. To this fact property owners 
and realtors attached themselves with alacrity, since it 
seemed to prove partially that money spent on repairing a 
vacant building would help to bring it back to a state of 
occupancy. 

In another separate study Dr. Fisher upset the old theory 
that rent delinquency occurred in higher percentages as the 
rent increased. As shown in Chart 2, it may seem that the 
greatest delinquency, 60 per cent, occurs in the $1 to $59 
per year rental group, and that delinquency is lowest, only 
3 per cent, in the group paying over $600 a year. 

In another corollary study dealing with the progress of 
home owners and mortgage encumbrance, it was interest- 
ingly demonstrated that from 1900 to 1930 the number of 
rented homes had dropped sharply, that homes with mort- 
gage encumbrance had increased sharply, and that the 
number owned free and clear had remained about the same. 

A rather curious condition brought to light is that in 
dwelling units of four rooms and less, the number of extra 
families housed exceeds the amount of vacancy, but that in 
the five room and over classification, vacancy exceeds 
the amount of doubling up. Curiously enough the total 
vacancy and the total doubling up are about the same. 
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VACANT UNITS AND EXTRA FAMILIES 
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So that if each family oceupied its own family unit, there 
would be no vacancies in the city of Peoria. 

Value of typical homes in the city of Peoria declined 
about 18 per cent from 1930 to 1934; rents declined 24 
per cent, and family incomes declined 34 per cent. 

The survey included 3,700 structures whose values and 
other data were reported by the owners and 5,100 family 
units or 14 per cent of the total number. The trend of aver- 
age rents, values and incomes, from 1929-1933 follows: 


Dollars Per cent of 1929 
Year 1929 19382 1933 1929 19382 1933 

Annual rental bill 371 326 282 100 88 76 
Annual family income 

Tenants 1,691 1,220 1,131 100 72 67 

Home owners 2,203 1,614 1,454 100 73 66 
Value of one-family dwellings 

Jan. 1, 1930, 1933, 1934 

Rented 3,707 3,191 3,087 100 86 83 

Owner-occupied 5,382 4,544 4,405 100 85 82 


The average annual rent bill reported by Peoria tenants 
included in the survey was $283 per dwelling unit. The 
rents are the gross annual charges for the use of the prop- 
erty and of any additional facilities provided, after al- 
lowance has been made for cash or free time concessions. 
Rents for one-family dwellings averaged $258. One-family 
dwellings contained more rooms and housed more persons 
but rented for less than any other type of accommodation. 

Five-room dwellings were more numerous and had higher 
rents than any other size, the annual rent averaging $270 
per unit, $54 per room and $69 per person. Rent per room 
tended to decrease and rent per person to increase with 
size of dwelling. Monthly rents for all one-family dwellings 
averaged $2,150 per unit, $4.30 per room and $5.10 per 
person. 

A classification of tenants on the basis of rent paid, 
showed the greatest number, approximately 20 per cent, 
with rent bills from $180 to $240 per year. Rent delin- 
quency was reported as greatest for low rent dwelling 
units, ranging from 45 per cent with rental arrears for units 
renting for less than $120, to 6 per cent for those renting 
from $480 to $600. Average delinquency was 23 per cent. 

About one-half of the family incomes of tenants fell 
below $1,000. Rent bills average 25 per cent of family 
incomes, varying from amounts equal to income for low 
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income groups to 14 per cent for incomes above $4,500. 

Incomes of families occupying their own homes averaged 
$1,450, about 40 per cent being less than $1,000. Families 
having incomes under $1,500 generally had homes averag- 
ing from $3,000 to $4,000. The value of all owner-occupied 
dwellings averaged three times the amount of the annual 
income in 1933, although this proportion was much higher 
for the small income groups. 

The ratio of debt to value of the mortgaged property, 
decreased from 70 per cent for values less than $1,000, to 
about 45 per cent for properties valued at $10,000 or more. 
Mortgaged properties averaged substantially greater in 
value than those free of debt. 

The average mortgage debt on all owner-occupied prop- 
erties reported declined 17 per cent from January, 1930, to 
1934, or approximately the same proportion as the decline 
in the value of property. These reports include debt on 
properties acquired since 1930 but do not include those lost 
to their owners since then. Average debt on properties 
which continued in possession of the same home owners 
throughout the period, declined 22 per cent. Corresponding 
declines in average debt on rented properties were 27 and 
16 per cent. 

Although only one city has been diagnosed to date, it is 
expected that each of the 64 cities covered by the Real 
Property Inventory will eventually be graphed and charted 
just as Peoria has been. When this information is assem- 
bled, it will provide the most accurate guide to the building 
industry that has ever been put together. Prime use of 
Inventory facts by the Federal Housing Administration, 
will be the setting up of an entirely new basis for estimating 
loan risks. In addition to obtaining appraisals from its own 
staff, the Federal Housing Administration plans to cen- 
tralize in Washington graphic pictures of every city in the 
country with detailed information about each section of 
each city, so that when a loan is forwarded to it for in- 
surance, it will be able to adjudge it, not only by the esti- 
mate of its field appraiser, but also by the basic data con- 
tained in its central bureau. 

Thus a new day approaches in mortgage lending. A day 
which will see reduced to cold facts the making of any lo:n, 
a day which will see almost entirely eliminated, the type 
of guess work which has heretofore fostered uneconomic 
building. 
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GEORGIA WARM 


SPRINGS 


FOUNDATION 


GUGLER AND TOOMBS, ARCHITECTS 





All photos, Reeves 


All windows are unusually large. Ventilation 
is important in Georgian climate, and sun- 
light has always a definite therapeutic value 


P; ESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S success in overcoming the after 
effects of paralysis has focused medical attention on the 
therapeutic possibilities of certain chemical constituents in 
Warm springs. As a result generous Georgians have made it 
possible to expand greatly the capabilities of the Georgia 
Warm Springs which the President found so great an aid to 
his eeovery. 

_/he central pavilion, Georgia Hall, houses administra- 
tiv. and communal activities in the nucleus of the estab- 
lis) nent. From it on either side, run colonnades connecting 
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the infirmary and present and future dormitory wings. 

The plan and design of the group are rigidly conditioned 
by considerations of climate and the disabilities of the 
occupants. Not only are there no stairs, but every floor 
space has at least one entrance exactly at grade to permit 
access by wheel chair. Further peculiarities are handrails 
on either side of corridors, non-slip flooring materials 
throughout, and pull bars on all doors. Even at the main 
entrance a selenium cell, “electric eye,” activates the open- 
ing and closing of the door. 
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Tue porticoes of the flanking wings 
are arranged to permit cars to drive 
in and deposit passengers at the door. 
Brick walls with lighthouse white- 
wash, and green blinds, maintain the 
southern air initiated by the Jeffer- 
sonian Doric columns and classic 
pediments. The interior finish is in 
the same genre, completely devoid of 
any atmosphere of hospital. The 
springs whose healing powers brought 
the rest into being have been elabo- 
rated into three pools, two outdoors 
and one covered, connected by 
waterways for swimming patients 
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Cuier points in plan that are not completely obvious 
are the removable stage in the dining room and the 
wheeled projection booth stored in its special closet 
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adapted, in part, from old pools OF 

existing before the creation of the THE PATIENTS” meaike — 
Warm Springs Foundation. The POs 

35-foot dimension is thus the re- 


sult of chance, but has been found a 4 


[uz outdoor pools have been FLOOR PLAN 5 - | . 


admirable for three rows of under- ae 
water tables. The 70-foot dimen- ae , 
sion allows four to each row. The 1, -eepeeneesaiianesment tn ' 

depth of water varies from 4 to 5 | 33 . 

ft. as diving is impossible to the to 

majority of patients. Specially [: 

designed steps are necessary and 
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MANHATTAN APARTMENT 


PAUL L. WIENER, DESIGNER 


To vecoraTEe an apartment of living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, and combined foyer and dining corner, with a 
budgetary limit of $500, is a considerable task. When, in 
addition, the designer is confronted with his most difficult 
client, himself, the task becomes still harder. Fortunately 
designer Wiener has a firm belief in the efficacy of indirect 
light and proper use of color in correcting the architectural 
haphazardness of the typical New York apartment. By 
trating painted walls and ceilings in relation to the apart- 
m: nt as a whole rather than as separate units he has em- 
p! .sized forms and contours, eliminated awkward columns 
al | projections, and made badly placed beams carry color 
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Terra Cotta lady, 
red, white and gray 
curtains, blue and 
red ceilings, are the 
motive for the deco- 
rative scheme of the 
whole apartment 





All photos, F. S. Lincoin 





from one wall to another. In the entrance vestibule the 
ceiling was far too high for the size of the space. Dropping a 
portion of it to form a two-way lighting source, and paint- 
ing part red, part blue, has changed the apparent shape. 
Combined with white walls and waxed cork floor, this color 
scheme is carried throughout the apartment with variations 
of one sort or another. In the foyer three walls are white, 
while the one opposite the steps to the dropped living room 
is blue. Red beams cross the ceiling and tie the whole with 
the red wall of the living room. Paradoxically, the result is 
not a patriotic hemorrhage but is shrewdly pulled together 
into a thoroughly livable harmony. 
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against a white wall make 
a background upon which 
the owner may dramatize 
those of his 
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Licurt filtered through three 
layers of raw chinese silk 
and damask gives a warm 
glow to the blue wall of 
the foyer. The other walls 
are white, in the 
white lacquered table and 
the of the stairs 
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Tue glazed terra cotta lady on the window sill, as well 
as her sister in the entrance vestibule, is the work of 
Vally Wieselthier. The dropped soffit overhead provides 
the best of illumination for the desk which, designed 
twenty years ago by Bruno Paul in walnut and gold- 
tooled leather, is still a fine piece of modern design. 
Where the furring now combines the functions of over- 
head lighting source and transition element from wall to 
ceiling was formerly an unusually bad beam intersection 


APARTMENT OF PAUL L. WIENER PAUL L. WIENER, DESIGNER 
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Oven the booths the ceiling changes from white 
to blue gray. Black and vermilion floors, gray 
dadoed yellow walls are seen past yellow drapes 
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Taupe carpet, yellow Euro- 
pean cherry walls, and silver 
leaf ceiling are designed to 
set off red and metal furni- 
ture as well as Robert’s 
characteristic red and white 
packages. The -window, of 
clouded glass, is also the 
back of the shew window 


ROBERT’S BEAUTY SALON 


SCOTT & TEEGEN, ARCHITECTS 


Prrrumers to the smart New Yorker know that the 
selection of the proper scent is not to be made lightly 
and in a moment. This comfortable perfume bar invites 
leisurely choice amid seductive surroundings which 
heighten the desire for the costliést items. Placed oppo- 
site the elevator where all must pass the appointment 
des!. or the cashier, the bar tempts arriving and depart- 
ing patrons to linger over one of the niceties for sale 
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Curnese vermilion doors and silver saints, 
set in a frame of neutral gray, prepare 
the entrant for the scene he finds within 
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CLEVELAND CHAPTER MEETING ROOMS 
* THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


BLOODGOOD TUTTLE, ARCHITECT 








Tracep on a silver ground, in letters red as fire, runs the with cerulean blue, is recalled in the upholstery of the 
immortal phrase that Longfellow put in Buonarrotti’s aluminum chairs. Black floor with red and gray inserts, and 
mouth, “Painting and sculpture are but images, are merely the jet black table tops prevent any feeling of monotony. 
shadows cast by outward things on stone or canvas, having Built on the eighteenth floor of Cleveland’s Builders Ex- 
in themselves no separate existence. Architecture, existing change Building, these unique chapter rooms owe their 
in itself, and not in seeming a something it is not, surpasses peculiar shape to the necessity for getting as large and sym- 
them as substance shadow.” No better motto could be metrical spaces as possible in an asymetric plan. Not only 
found than this to adorn the frieze that separates gray wall does the Cleveland Chapter hold its meetings here, but 
from blue ceiling sown with silver stars. Vermilion, of the here is also administered that interesting experiment of a 
doors and frieze, is echoed in the rostrum ceiling, and, new era, the Architects Clinic. 
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“HORS de CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH 


" 

‘Ieee must be some art about architects, or at least, popu- 
lar superstition would have you so believe. Everybody 
acknowledges that architects are arty; many business men 
think they’re much too arty. But has any one called them 
by their true name — artless — as yet? 

Not for an instant do I subscribe to any hallucination 
that architects as a class are stupid. No, indeed. Not stupid 

just simple. In fact, I repeat, artless! 

You get yourself landlocked in a real estate promotion, 
and get your friends in! Then try to get out! You’re in it 
with your friends — but they are your friends no longer. 
They blame you, the artless architect; the gay Knight of the 
T-square, who swallows everything offered to him, from 
debentures to old-fashioneds. 

But architects are hopeful devils. Their optimism rises 
triumphant over the ashes of their past performances. 
They'll do the same again in four or five years, when the 
building holiday is over. 

Since I have left the smouldering ashes of architecture 
and have ensconced myself in the vast purlieus of a Y. anc 
5. savings bank (York and Sawyer Palazzo Pitti) I haye 
had many calls from architects who craved my advice and 
counsel on the present situation of the profession. 

It’s ohly by reading interesting magazines like Tue Ar- 
CHITECTURAL ForvM that we keep smiling. Even our benign 
and fatherly government in Washington is pushing the 
red-hot nails in a little further every time they get a 
chance, Just the other day I heard of the architect of a two 
million dollar Post Office being offered two hundred dollars 
a month as compensation for doing the job! He must prac- 
tically close his New York office as well and go to Washing- 
ton to live! Why, you can’t live in Washington on two hun- 
dred dollars a month! So what’to do? Give away your wife 
and children? Refuse the job? It’s difficult to answer ques- 
tions of existence like this, isn’t it? 

But where architects are artless in other ways is because 
very few have ever over-exerted themselves to do anything 
else except architecture. Yet an architect should be able to 
do many things. His education has been a broad one; he is a 
traveled man; he has come in contact with all strata of 
society; he has certainly had some business experience; he 
has personality, too. 

As a body, however, architects have never had the bene- 
fit of a Public Relations Department. No one except our 
grand co-publications Fortune and Time ever told the wait- 
ing public that architects were necessary in a building 
program! Harvey Corbett some years ago tried to interest 
the profession in a mutual advertising idea but the boys 
buttoned up their ears and couldn’t hear the advice that 
poured out from that two-meter fountain-head of pure wis- 
dom. The boys were wrong. Harvey was right. The 
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A.I.A. frowns on advertising. But they'll come to it some 
day or the profession may fold up very peacefully, with its 
friends and mourners walking by and exclaiming, “How 
natural he looks — dear old Architecture!” 

Dear Clients. One gets a slightly different perspective 
from the outside, too. A sad thing about the profession of 
architecture is the unfortunate habit that clients have of 
knocking their architects. I have so often gone through a 
newly completed house, for instance, and heard begrudging 
praise for the architect, if any. He always did something 
wrong. If it wasn’t the chimneys then it was the electric 
outlets or the leaks around the windows. I’ve been hooked 
too, many times, most embarrassingly. 

This happened to a Pittsburgh architect with a beard 
and with a great sense of humor (else he couldn’t have 
worn the beard): One day he received a call from a lady in- 
furiated to the point of insanity. The house was finished. 
Everything was wrong. Nothing right. It leaked. The 
water wouldn’t run. Nothing flushed. Her husband bumped 
his head on the cellar stairs. . . 

““My dear Madam,” said the imperturbable architect, 
“you ought to consider yourself very lucky. Very lucky 
indeed!” 

“Very lucky? Me? What do you mean?” 

“Why, you ought to hear what another client said about 
her house!” 

The fact is, architects get wise to their job only with the 
coming of age. You often hear of some brilliant young 
architect. But is he practical? No! He doesn’t know enough. 
The subject is too big for him to learn before he is at least 
forty. That’s where life begins. What does he know about 
home economics, for instance? What does he know about 
modern Customer Relations when he designs a bank? 

And then, if he does master these things, think of all the 
building materials he’s got to know! And whether his Liv- 
ing Room is hospitable or inhospitable! And whether oilis 
cheaper than coal for heating, or shall we listen to the gas 
company and burn up the client every month on gas 
bills? 

These, and a million other little things, are too much to 
expect of a young man. Wait till he gets ripe, ready to fall 
off the tree! ... 

Yes, we’re getting old and perhaps sour. Or perhaps we 
haven’t anything to write about! That’s it. Do something, 
Architects. Start a big movement. For what? Better under- 
standing between the public and the profession. Appoint a 
Public Relations man. Bill Gompert or Arthur Ware. They 
would both be wonderful at it. They realize the need of 
publicity. How does California get rid of all its Sunkist 
oranges? And other States their tomatoes? Because they 
advertise. . . . Let’s do likewise! 
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Burt for a naval architect fond of New England's 
maritime history, this house is as salty as the 
Down East skippers who sailed around the Horn 


oF DAVID BOYCE BANNERMAN, JR. 


MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


AMON & GREACEN, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF DAVID BOYCE BANNERMAN, JR. AMON & GREACEN, ARCHITECTS 

Wirnovr being a copy the front door is redolent of the Corner cupboard and Windsor chair carry the atmos- 

period the architects sought to paraphrase. Ceilings are low, phere of the exterior into the living room. Only in the 

and floors are painted and then spattered, in the old Cape kitchen is the lapse of time apparent. Compact as the galley 

Cod tradition. The unconventional balustrading of the of a whaler, it contains the latest word in fittings. Here are 

_, Winding stair, modeled on the afterdeck rail of a clipper electric dishwasher, stainless metal sink, and the most 

ship, is just the sort of thing retired sea captains often do. modern of ranges. Solidly built, with the best of materials 

So closely knit a plan does not suggest sleeping accommo- and equipment, it required real architectural talent to 

dations for a total of eight persons, but the first floor bed- keep the total price of this house below $11,500. The 

PLAN fon: may be occupied by maid, nurse, or guest, and the architects’ and owner’s only regret is that they could not 
study, besides the owner’s drawing board, has a daybed. include the Cape Codder’s beloved picket fence. 
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| ROGER W. GATES HOUSE 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 0 
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ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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A sire between an apple and a peach orchard, and the 
owner’s collection of American antiques were the chief 
inspirations from which architect Wills concocted this 
handsome house. The site suggested that a farmhouse 
would be the appropriate type and the furniture suggested 
the Connecticut variety. Further conversation revealed 
that this would produce the right sort of background before 
which the owner and his wife might live the kind of life 
they desired. Thus far progressed the plan was further 
conditioned by the purely personal desires of the client. 
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One of these was, oddly enough, that personal peculiarity 
should not be allowed to influence the plan beyond the 
point of ready salability in the open market. The angle of 
the garage with the main house is, of course, determined 
by the contours of the hillside. The ruling principle that 
this house should be a background for its contents has been 
carried out in the interior decoration. The living room 
shows this admirably. No detail is emphasized sufficiently 
to have any real importance of its own, but all have re- 
ceived careful and successful attention. 
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F oLLow1nc the tradition of the England from which they came, 
the settlers in Connecticut and inland Massachusetts con- 
centrated all ornament at the doorway. No matter how plain 
the rest of the house might be, conditioned by considerations 
of defense against assault by Indians, the entrance was elabo- 
rated as a symbol of something in life beyond sheer necessity 
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Bewievine that a beautiful building costs no more than 
an ugly one, the owner of this first business structure in 
a former residence zone earns Flushing’s gratitude 


BARNEY’S MARKET, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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BARNEY’S MARKI 


ROGER H. BULLAI 


More than 100 years residence in historic Flushim 
given the Halleran family a respect for its traditiom 
active faith in its future. On what was once a pat! 

John Bowne farm, settled in 1651 when Flushing 
the village of Vlissingen (and only a stone’s throw 
the spot where George Fox introduced Quakeris™ " 
Colonies), Barney’s Market was built by the t 
Halleran to exemplify both the respect and the f 
Choosing an architect who had been a fellow tow" 
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No ordinary market this, for hard by the customary food and fruit 
departments stand a drug store, beauty parlor, and liquor shop 


BARNEY’S MARKET ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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A NotraB.Le ATTEMPT TO ANTICIPATE ToMORROW’S PLANNING AND 


CONSTRUCTION IN Wuicu Four DiFFERENT UNITS ARE INTEGRATED 


: 
; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
V 
RICHARD J. NEUTRA, Architect ) 
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EXPERIMENT 


. . with models of the ‘‘machine for living’’ to 
derive an empiric basis for the housing of the future 


ie architect who regards his profession as something 
more than acting as amanuensis for the externalizations 
of his client’s inward bewilderment is the proper person 
to carry out the manifold experiment and painstaking 
research that will bring a new order to the building indus- 
try. Architect Richard J. Neutra has been fortunate 
enough to find an entrepreneur to finance what can have 
no profit-making motive. 

Influenced at an early age by the work of Otto Wagner 
and subsequently, after an interim at Vienna’s Technische 
Hochschule, the pupil of Adolf Loos and Gustav Amman, 
Richard J. Neutra has always been as much engineer as 
architect. Later association with Erich Mendelsohn gave 
him opportunities to develop his talents for the organiza- 
tion of technical design. When, therefore, he found a 
sympathetic source of funds for research in modern 
building he was equipped to avoid much of the fumbling 
that might have occurred. 

The V.D.L. Research House at Los Angeles is the re- 
sult. Named from the initials of the Dutch industrialist, 
van der Leeuw, who believed the Pacific Coast of the 
United States was a more suitable place for such a demon- 
stration than his native Holland, this structure is labora- 


tory and experiment in one. Strictly speaking it is not a 
house, but four separate houses, each developed to be 
more or less complete within itself. Thus each determines 
a particular set of relations without any particular at- 
tention to the others. Such, however, is the justness of 
this determination that four units seem to produce a 
whole, and the duplication of parts is discoverable only upon 
careful analysis. This unavoidable duplication, together 
with the use of several materials to accomplish the same 
function, for purposes ofgomparison, has raised the cost 
above what it should be.™ 

Notwithstanding this inherent defect the cost of the 
finished building was only $3 per square foot. With the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from mass produced pre- 
fabrication the price would be materially lower. Allowing 
for all handicaps, it is sufficiently below those obtainable 
by conventional methods to adumbrate a future for low 
cost housing of which we can today but dream. Nor is this 
house subject to the criticism that the function expressed 
is a purely mechanistic one indifferent to the soul’s needs. 
Instead it is, while admittedly imperfect, a splendid ex- 
ample of what American housing may yet be if the in- 
dustry adopts a modern point of view. 
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: Typical living quarters with labor Typical bedroom wing. A study of the 
saving kitchen, eating room, lake essentials of sleeping quarters. Again 
porch, and roof garden. It was studied considered as a unit by itself without 
as a separate unit without bedrooms relation to other typical dwelling units 
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Diagrams showing how the 
various units are united 








Although each of the four units! 
been studied separately, the connet 
tion between them has been 80 
cated that they seem at first glane 
to be but parts of a whole. This! 
actually a part of the basic theory. 
is analogous to the connection U 
exists in much modern machine 
between the actual engine itself 
the electric motor which drives 
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\ bachelor’s dwelling. An attempt to 
produce the background for a full life 
in the minimum of space. Actually 
an entirely independent housing unit 


The irreducible minimum. It is difficult 
to imagine any smaller unit of housing. 
Living, sleeping, cooking, and bath- 
ing facilities are all, however, included 





‘Tue axionometric perspective shows more clearly than even the 
plan exactly how unit number | is organized. Notice particularly 
how the height of the window sills becomes progressively greater 
as the exposure changes from south through west to north. An- 
other interesting item, well worth study, is the relation of the 
curtain to the rest of the room 


The curtain may be used to cut off the view of the desk 
from the rest of the room. It may be pulled to the right to hide 
the piano and radio cabinet, or to the left to hide the alcove in 
the corner. The implications of each of these positions are readily 
seen to be of great effect upon the appearance and psychological! 
influence of the remainder. The folding glass and metal _par- 
tition has the same effect in another direction. When it is ope! 

the entire room seems to be out of doors 
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JOOF SECTION 


The most interesting feature of the roof details, 
aside from the lighting troughs, is the screened 
openings which afford ventilation to the roof 
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Simple yet efficient provision is likewise made 
for the awning, an item which is far too often 
left until after the house has been finished 
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Walls that disappear entirely are an important part 
of the modern house. These details show exactly how 
the partition units are constructed and hung in place 
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A.rnoucu this is a demonstration and research house, 
it is nevertheless occupied, for architect Neutra lives 
and works here. The stairs lead up to unit number 1, 
shown on page 360. This is used in connection with unit 
number 2 to form a completely rounded living machine. 
The details of the doors indicate clearly the changes that 
have taken place in the architectural use of materials. 
Where formerly the metal flashing would have been 
concealed as carefully as possible, it is now used frankly 
to provide functional finish. Where the partition, or wall, 
is plastered, the usual metal bull nose performs again 
its normal function as well as that of trim. There is 
no concealment of any essential part 


























Iw even such small details as | 
position of sheet music the R 
living space must be orvanized 
music corner provides for this as + 
the metronome and any other 
ments that may be played at hoy 
piano has a built-in lighting , 
provide overhead illumination 
score. 

At right are the details of thy 
construction. The complete grouy 
layer of precast joists and girde 
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I no department of house design and con- 
struction is there greater room for im- 
provement than in the lighting. This photo- 
graph shows clearly the function of the light 
troughs with their neon tubes shown in the 


drawings on pages 364 and 365. They are 
used during the day as well as at night to 
secure uninterrupted outward view by elimi- 
nating all light reflections from the inner side 
of the glass. In addition they provide an op- 
tical screen against inward view by producing 
exterior reflection which renders the glass 
virtually opaque when seen from without. The 
details show two other types of lighting fittings 
that are displacing the conventional ones of 
the past and present. The overhead unit has 
a diffusing screen of ribbed glass to produce 
a wide spread of the light. The wall fitting 
shows only that part of the bulb that is neces- 
sary while hiding the socket, which may be of 
the cheapest sort at no sacrifice to efficiency 
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U.S. AGENCIES CONCERNED 
WITH BUILDING 


So many and so varied are the activities of 
U. 8S. agencies in building that the following 
brief summary is printed for the convenient 
reference of Building Money readers. 


FeperaAL Housinc ADMINISTRATION 


Created under the National Housing Act, 
and headed by James A. Moffett. Its divi- 
sions are: 

1. Repair and Remodeling Division, which 
will exist only until January 1, 1936. It will 
promote a nationwide campaign for im- 
provements on all types of buildings, will 
guarantee against loss lending institutions 
making loans during the campaign. Deputy 
Administrator, Albert L. Deane. 

Mutual Mortgage Insurance Division. 
A permanent agency which will insure mort- 
gages on new and existing homes and low 
cost housing projects. Also in charge of 
National Mortgage Associations, private 
agencies, not financed by the U. S., but 
under the control of the Housing Adminis- 
tration. Designed to take place of title 
companies, to re-establish the guaranteed 
mortgage business. Deputy Administrator, 
J. Howard Ardrey. 


Pustic Works ADMINISTRATION 


PWA, now more than a year old, is still 
the money source for Federal and Non- 
Federal public works. Under Secretary of 
Interior Ickes, its Administrator, it allots 
money to all government departments for 
their buildings, it makes loans and grants to 
states and municipalities for public works. 
Agencies which are controlled by, or which 
receive their funds from the PWA are: 

1. Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, which has taken over the func- 
tions of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Public Works. The 
Procurement Division, headed by Admiral 
C. J. Peoples, appoints private architects 
for all Federal jobs costing over $60,000, 
and governs the office of the Supervising 
Architect, which does minor architectural 
work itself, and deals with private archi- 
tects on Federal jobs. 

*. Housing Division of the Public Works 
Ad winistration. Once under Robert D. 








BUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 


of building finance, real estate, management and construction 
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Kohn and now under Col. Horatio B. 
Hackett, the Housing Division builds its 
own housing and lends money to municipal 
housing authorities for slum clearance and 
low cost housing projects after it has ex- 
amined them from top to bottom and ap- 
proved them. 


SUBSISTENCE HoMESTEADS 


Launched with a $25,000,000 allotment 
from PWA, the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division of the Department of Interior is 
pretty much on its own. It finances and 
builds model rural communities usually 
near industrial centers so that homestead- 
ers may supplement their seasonal wages 
with the crops raised on homesteads. 


Feperat Home Loan Bank Boarp 

An administrative body, which 
home financing institutions what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is to commercial banks. 
Chairmanned by John H. Fahey, it governs 
the following: 

1. The Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
composed of member institutions through- 
out the country (like the Federal Reserve 
System). Its members are primarily build- 
ing and loan associations but among them 
are some savings banks, a few life insurance 


is to 





companies. Its principal function is to dis- 
count home mortgages held by members. 

2. Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Familiarly 
known as the HOLC, the corporation re- 
finances home mortgages IN DISTRESS, 
and also lends money through its newly 
created Reconditioning Division directly 
to owners of refinanced homes for repair 
and remodeling. With the NHA, Congress 
widens HOLC activities by authorizing an 
increase in the amount of bonds it is per- 
mitted to issue, from $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000. 

3. Federal Savings and Loan Associations. 
In communities where adequate home 
financing is not constantly available, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board permits, 
even encourages, establishment of Federal 
savings and loan associations, which are in 
effect, government-supervised by privately 
operated building and loan associations. 

4. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. Newly created by the National 
Housing Act, the corporation insures up to 
$5,000 of the investments of shareholders 
in building and loan associations. 


Rear Proverty Inventory 

The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
has recently completed the most important 


survey of real estate and building ever 
made. Sixty-four cities were probed and 
their building statistics recorded. The 
facts, invaluable to manufacturers’ and 


lenders, and useful to all the building indus- 
try, are published for the first time on pp. 
320-332 this issue. 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corp. 


Oldest of the emergency agencies, the 
RFC is still the most powerful. As a general 
source of credit to the country, its funds 
have been available to building and loan 
associations, banks, insurance companies, 
as part of Federal effort to ease mortgage 
tightness. Now under the “small indus- 
tries” act passed at the last session of 
Congress, it will lend money directly to 
industrial and commercial concerns to 
improve their property as well as for other 
needed expenditures. Loans are available 
in certain cases for contractors needing 
working capital. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS PARADOX 


Whose meat and whose poison? A financial review of its two editions. The smart 


Mr. Eitel and the equally smart Mr. Owings. 


Cuicaco is a good place to hold a fair. 
Sprawling like an alligator along the lake 
front, it supplies its 3,500,000 head of more 
or less employed citizenry with every 
convenience — from swimming water to 
beaches to golf courses; from parks to high- 
ways to hot dog stands; from a river that 
flows the wrong way to industry galore; 
from a wheat pit to cattle on the hoof. 

But those are physical aspects. Chicago 
also has a temperament ideally suited to 
tom-tom beating and fireworks and hurrah 
showmanship. It bursts to the buttons with 
a civic pride that built operas, Negro tene- 
ments and street-corner waste containers 
significantly marked HELP KEEP OUR CITY 
CLEAN. It is as self-conscious as a Saturday 
afternoon window dresser, as naive as a 
school boy’s conception of George Washing- 
ton, as noisy as an evangelist. It gets good 
advertising by being the butt of more — 
and worse — jokes than the Model T Ford 
or Aimee Semple McPherson or Mae West 
or all three together could ever boast. 

The sum total of its widely heralded 
gangsterism has been to lodge in the breasts 
of the country’s honest travelers a curiosity 
to see what was inside the place. Indeed, 
against Chicago hardly a criticism could be 
launched which would be a satisfactory rea- 
son why a Fair should not be held there. 
And to have a Fair was what some civic- 
minded citizens planned back in 1923. And 
as all the world knows, a Fair they had, in 
1933 and once more in 1934. 

And now, having run its course, the Fair 
is preparing to lock up its turnstiles. Many 
a man will say that, as fairs go — and 
financially most of them go very badly — 
the Century of Progress was a screaming, 
howling triumph. And many another man 
will rise to exclaim that the Fair was no such 
thing. That it was both is a paradox merit- 
ing some dissection. 

Buyers and Guarantors. Even before a 
gaunt Depression set in, the Fair’s key fig- 
ures — they finally simmered down to the 
Brothers Charles and Rufus Dawes and a 
man named Major Lenox Riley Lohr, just 
out of a brass hat — arrived at several def- 
inite conclusions. First, it was sound busi- 
ness practice not to try to get monetary 
backing from any Government bodies (they 
probably wouldn’t get any anyway; and 
without it they would not need to salve itch- 
ing political palms). Secondly, more people 
would fake an interest in the project if they 
owned an interest in it. Thirdly, Chicago 
might be a good place to have a fair, but 
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like any other city it was a bad place to 
build one without cash in the hand. 

The first of these notions was somewhat 
novel in Fair-building. The last two were 
academic to say the least. But the three 
made excellent handmaidens. The Messrs. 
Dawes set out by declaring a $10,000,000 6 
per cent bond issue. Then they set out to 
get it guaranteed and sell it. Details of these 
operations would make fascinating reading 
— and fill a book. But there are salient facts 
to be remembered: that by May, 1929, 
$12,176,000 in guarantees (not subscrip- 
tions) had been received; that at once ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 worth of bonds were 
purchased by the very men who had 
guaranteed their redemption; that three 
groups were the principal guarantors and 
purchasers — the Dawes group (the broth- 
ers, their utilities, their Pure Oil Co.) with 
$2,500,000 guaranteed, $2,018,600 bought, 
the Insull utilities (including the three very 
solvent Chicago operating companies) with 
$1,500,000 guaranteed, $1,465,000 bought, 
Julius Rosenwald, with $1,000,000 guaran- 
teed, $1,000,000 bought. 

It is also well to remember that General 
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Charles Gates Dawes did much of this sel]. 
ing personally; that a guarantor was under 
no obligation to buy and a number of 
guarantors for one reason or another did 
not buy (their word still held) — men like 
William Randolph Hearst ($250,000) and 
the Chicago Tribune’s Robert Rutherford 
McCormick ($50,000); that the Wrigley 
gum company guaranteed and _ bought 
$250,000 worth; that other men and other 
companies did likewise with smaller sums: 
that Dwight Whitney Morrow promised 
General Dawes he would subscribe $100,000 
(he had guaranteed none) and because he 
died in bed while Major Lohr was waiting 
down-stairs in his Englewood home to 
collect the money Mrs. Morrow later sent a 
check for the full amount. Last of all it 
must be remembered that it was planned to 
use the unsold bonds as payment for ma- 
terials, supplies and services, and that the 
entire issue was backed by 40 per cent of the 
gate receipts, the amount to be deposited 
with the trustee not later than noon of each 
following day. What happened to this $10,- 
000,000 issue, we shall later see. 

As Major Lohr called for payments on the 
bond purchases, he began to build the Fair. 
A batch of smart young salesmen, some of 
them architects out of jobs, were brought in 
to drum up business among potential ex- 
hibitors and concessionaires. A year before 
the Fair was scheduled to start their only 
sales talk that had got beyond a drawing 
board was a scattering of buildings like the 
Administration Building, without which no 
Fair can run, but of slight value if there is no 
fair; a mimic of Fort Dearborn, accurate to 
the last stock, lock, and log but today a 
sorry comparison with what followed; and, 
farther south, a monument of ingenious 
design which had the largest suspended 
dome in the world (the rigging was on the 
outside), which was called the Transporta- 
tion Building, and which caused the more 
facetious of passers-by to suspect that, in its 
making, a derrick had had guilty relations 
with an oil tank. 

With these buildings as a nucleus, with a 
bond issue guaranteed to the hilt, with the 
late Joseph Urban for color and such emi- 
nents as Harvey Wiley Corbett and Ray- 
mond Hood for architects, Major Lohr set 
out on three fronts. He would: use some of 
the Fair funds and bonds to build more 
buildings. This he did with the Hall of 
Science and the Electrical Group. He would: 
erect other buildings as money poured i0 
from exhibitors who contracted to buy s})ace 
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in them before they were erected — no 
mone’. no buildings. This he did with the 
igricultural Building and the General 
Exhil:ts Group, smartly laid out in sections 
that could be added to like a train of Pull- 
man cars. He would: pay contractors wher- 
ever possible with these guaranteed bonds 
in lieu of cash; pay many executives at least 
in part with bonds. This he did wherever he 
could (including himself) and before he was 
through $309,500 in bonds had been paid 
over to employes, $2,581,400 to contractors 
and the like. 

True, some of the executives might have 
come high because they were taking the 
gamble that they would never extract 
much money from the bonds, and true, the 
same contractors might have tacked on a 
gamblers’ profit as well as a regular one. 
But what was a few hundred thousand or so 
more when so many men already had one 
foot in the show? The Travel and Transport 
Building looked very silly down there by 
itself. 

As time went on large companies took to 
contracting not for space in buildings but 
for ground for which they paid nothing and 
on which they could put up their own 
houses. Came General Motors to spend 
$1,000,000, Chrysler to spend almost half 
that much, Sears, Roebuck with $150,000. 
Came a Sky Ride, the ingenious salesman- 
ship of a young Fair architect named 
Owings who persuaded such companies 
as Goodyear-Zeppelin, Mississippi Valley 
Steel, and Otis Elevator to pool close to 
$1,000,000 for its construction. Came 76 
restaurants, a Midway with every conceiv- 
able appliance except a place to sleep, and 
—later more of these — two fun spot vil- 
lages, a Midget Village, and an inspiring 
array of Model Homes. Concessionaires 
and restaurateurs had to pay nothing to the 
Fair until they had taken out their invest- 
ment, whereupon they would contribute an 
average (the contracts differed) of 111% per 
cent of their gross. 

First Edition. On a warm May day the 
Fair's doors were officially unlocked with 
some dull proceedings, Postmaster General 
Farley substituting for President Roosevelt 
who never had any intention of coming, 
Mayor Kelly substituting for Mayor 
Cermak who had every intention of being 
there until he was shot down in Miami four 
months before. That May 27, 119,675 peo- 
ple passed through the turnstiles. It was not 
an impressive get-away. But behind the 
scenes all was serene. The Fair had $1,000,- 
000 in the bank. Approximately $25,000,000 
had been invested. Corporations had ex- 
pended $2,640,000 to erect their own build- 
ings; companies buying space in Fair build- 
ings another $2,000,000; concessionaires 
had contributed $5,660,000; the States had 
spent $2,000,000, the U. S. government 
$1,000,000 for their own exhibits — not 
donated for the general cause. 

_ It was a good show. In one day you could 
insect the mechanical man, learn how to 
mace diamonds, peer at incubator babies, 
at .o expense telephone friends in Phila- 
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delphia, observe lights and music synchro- 
nized, see a Chevrolet put together and a 
I lymouth almost torn apart, listen to Ben 
Bernie and his music, watch pageanted a 
history of transportation called Wings of a 
Century, guzzle good and bad beer, get sick 
on hot dogs and amusement rides, and next 
day you could come back and do a lot more. 
And still you hadn’t seen much. You could 
walk 80 miles. If you were a fashionable or 
had fashionable friends you could dine at 
the Century Club over the Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Casino. If you had a child along, he 
could spend the time, well taken care of, at 
Enchanted Island, at a nickel a throw for 
each of a half hundred fun spots. It was an 
entertaining show and Fair-goers knew what 
they wanted. Sally Rand appeared, dis- 
played her navel, got into public courts, the 
papers, the theaters, became famous and 
went on tour. The Sky Ride opened late — 
and was no flop. A 20-minute three-dimen- 
sion movie of Niagara Falls opened late — 
and was. Ripley’s (Believe-it-or-Not) Oddi- 
torium maintained a 40-cent gate and 
packed the place. 

The Fair’s business swelled. In the park- 
ing places cars were spotted from every 
State in the Union. Over in the Loop, at the 
mammoth Hotel Stevens (3,000 rooms) cash 
customers were standing in line waiting for 
guests to check out —or die. The same 
story held good at each and every other 
hostelry most of the summer. Proudly 
Chicago played host to 71 per cent of that 
year’s U.S. conventions. Labor Day week- 
end: 361,000 in the grounds (topping the 
previous high by almost 100,000), Hugh 
Johnson delivering on Labor, a religious 
convention at the Morrison, the women’s 
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national golf championship in one suburb, 
the International Air Races at another. 
Middle of October: the Fair would open 
again next vear. 

Twelve days later than planned — No- 
vember 12 — the Fair closed for the season. 
The last weeks, cold and drizzly and filled 
with an early-winter desolation, contributed 
to a close as unimpressive as the opening. 
Only 95,497 spectators tramped through 
the grounds on the last day. The Century of 
Progress seemed to peter out like the life of 
a man who has lived too long. 

Profits. But there was more than imme- 
diately met the eye. When final facts and 
figures were publicly presented it became at 
once apparent that for 1933 the Fair had 
been a very desirable undertaking. A few 
cogent figures paint the picture. Cash 
customers had numbered 22,320,000, from 
which the Fair had grossed $9,000,000. The 
Fair had grossed another $3,055,000 from 
concessionaires. The bondholders were paid 
$5,000,000 — leaving their investment at 
less than 50 per cent, an unprecedented 
state of affairs. Any number of inside-the- 
ground ventures had been highly successful. 
One food company (Crown Foods) with 40 
sandwich stands and six grills had taken in 
$1,685,000. Streets of Paris did $1,465,000; 
the old restaurant-hotel family of Eitels 
with Old Heidelberg and two rotisseries, 
$1,332,000; Ernest Byfield’s College Inn 
Products in its Pabst Casino, $1,138,000; 
Belgian Village, $637,000. 

There were other handsome returns — 
the Sky Ride’s $757,000, the pay toilets’ 
$738,000 (let out to a syndicate of Chicago 
contractors), the Greyhound Bus Corp.'s 
$1,577,000. But these were not of interest 
to an envious host of men who would like 
an opportunity to cash in on the Fair's re- 
turn engagement — certainly one Sky Ride 
was all the traffic would bear, and certainly 
Greyhound would continue with its bus 
service, and Mr. Rufus Dawes at once made 
it plain that during 1934 the Fair itself 
would run the toilets and run most of them 
free. It was not these three that made men 
dream, but those restaurants and, even 
more, those two villages whose profits, be- 
cause they had been pyramided on next to 
no cash, held hopes as rosy as a Roosevel- 
tian Sunday evening radio speech. 

The Streets of Paris had had its inception 
in the office of Holabird & Root where 
Partner John Root, like most architects, 
was engaged principally in looking for some- 
thing to do, and in the office of his friend 
and fellow architect, Andrew Rebori, who 
was likewise occupied. Together they hit on 
a place that would upset the customary 
ideas of what to do after dark at a World’s 
Fair. They organized Paris Inc., designed a 
two-acre more or less French Latin quarter 
layout with a boat-like entrance, inveigled a 
group of contractors to build the $250,000 
village on a gamble, and a group of 30 
friends to subscribe $1,000 each. The con- 
tractors were to take out 80 per cent of the 
gate until they had been paid. With a 
whopping opening night ball that left some 
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1,000 socialites groggy, the Streets were off. 
And with a whopping profit to Messrs. 
Root and Rebori and to others who had 
sub-concessions, the Streets closed the sea- 
son five months later. 

And by July competition had waxed keen 
across the street. The Belgian Village, 
costing $250,000, with Architect Daniel 
Burnham as its adviser and an important 
stockholder, was a more honest imitation. 
Dan Burnham's father had built the °93 
fair and he knew his business. Bouncing 
through its cobbled streets were 300 cos- 
tumed, buxom individuals, 90 of them the 
genuine Belgian article taking turns at 
dancing in the square. The 85 houses and 
shops were quaint copies of 15th and 16th 
Century buildings of the native land. Such 
places as the country house of Ranst, De 
Belge Duif, an old church complete with 
belfry, and that immortal but far from im- 
moral statue, Le Mannikin Pis, were sincere 
plaster efforts at reproduction. Here again 
reposed something new for a summer's 
amiable holiday throng to witness. 

Thus two villages. Small potatoes to start 
with they might have been, but amusement- 
wise a trend of the 1933 Fair they un- 
doubtedly became, and on next year’s show 
they were to have an influence great and 
bewildering. Remember what they grossed 
from gate alone: $1,465,000 for Paris, $637,- 
000 for Belgium. Even the lesser figure, 
apparently overshadowed by the larger, 
was not a sum lightly to be considered. 

During the winter plans for a Century of 
Progress, 1934 model, went ahead smartly. 
Henry Ford announced he would put up a 
gargantuan building to cost all told $3,000,- 
000. Shepard Vogelgesang stepped into the 
late Designer Joseph Urban’s shoes to mix 
new color schemes throughout. The Fair 
sought a policy of more free shows and found 
them in such primary developments as 
Ford’s band shell where the Detroit Sym- 
phony was to play daily for fourteen weeks, 
and Swift’s band shell where the Chicago 
Symphony was to play daily for twelve. 
All in all, some $22,000,000 in new money 
came in. 

Village Epidemic. Nathaniel Alexander 
Owings, just turned 31, who had started out 
the year before as a designer and had closed 
the season with the promotion of the Sky 
Ride and the Wings of a Century to his 
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credit, now found himself the new Chief of 
Concessions, the central figure in a mad- 
house of activity. It was a sellers’ market. 
Each morning as he showed up in his office 
he found waiting outside his door, staring 
at a stock print of George Washington, a 
strange conglomeration of individuals, 
white and black, expressive and inarticu- 
late, suave and sour. 

None of these men had anything to sell. 
They all wanted to buy — space, space, 
SPACE. Last year the Eitel brothers had 
cleaned up $250,000 on their restaurants. 
.. . The Eitels had cleaned up $500,000. 
. . . John Root had cleared $50,000 on his 
Streets of Paris. ... John Root had 
cleared $100,000 .. . Andy Rebori had 
matched John Root... . : Andy Rebori 
had made more. . . . Dan Burnham made 
a small fortune across the way .. . the 
Fair was to open again. It was going to be 
nothing but a great big success, and all these 
individuals in Nat Owings’ office, some of 
them smart, some of them exceedingly 
stupid, wanted to cut in on the cold hard 
cash. 

Now that it is all over, Nat Owings will 
tell you that he and his cohorts did the best 
they could. They publicly announced that 
they were laying their own plans on a 
13,000,000 gate. But these gentlemen 
stared at George Washington and asked for 
space. Nat Owings explained that the new 
rates were very stiff — ground would cost 
from $2,000 to $5,000; restaurants would be 
charged a flat 17% per cent gross, come 
what may, win or lose; villages would be 
charged 25 per cent gross, ditto on the 
provisions. There would be no bars, the 
place must be kept clean and clothed, the 
Midway was to be moved to the Island. 
. . . But still the horde of would-be con- 
cessionaires flocked in. 

Today they will tell a different story. 
More of that later. But the results are in the 
record. By May the Fair closed the doors on 
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restaurant seats when they got up to 42,000 
— 12,000 more than 1933. By May, too, 
fifteen separate village contracts had been 
signed. There was to be a street of them: 
Paris, Belgium, Oasis, Black Forest, Irish. 
French, Italian, Shanghai, Tunisian, Mid- 
get, Swiss, Colonial, English, Mexican, 
Dutch. Like Paris and Belgium, Midget was 
a repeating operation, but strictly it was 
simply a showplace where spectators could 
examine how the small race lives. 

Dan Burnham was back strong with four 
Villages (Spain, Belgium, Tunisian, Swiss) 
more or less under his jurisdiction, as or- 
ganizer, or as designer, or as promoter and 
part backer. Brother Herbert was there too, 
with a hand in three more — Dutch, Mexi- 
can, Shanghai. John Root was doing (in 
purely an architectural capacity) Merrie 
England. Contractors could be found in 
some way back of every village on the 
street. This was their chance to make 
money — Starrett Corp., R. J. Sipschin 
Co., Beuttas, Lundorff-Bicknell, and many 
another. 

Onee more the Fair opened. And im- 
mediately it opened, something happened. 
The show was good — a better show, even, 
than the year before. There was more to 
see, what you saw was better to look at — 
and there was more to do. But that was the 
trouble. Before the first month was out it 
became apparent that the place had been 
over-sold. 

Il-Starred Erin. Let us examine a few case- 
histories. A reputable Chicago attorney, 
Paul Simon, who happened to be a Jew, 
was the principal organizer of the Irish Vil- 
lage. Having been persuaded by one Wil- 
liam E. Ray that the thing could be put 
across, he in turn persuaded a firm of con- 
tractors, Lundorff-Bicknell, to invest $150,- 
000 in construction work on a percentage- 
of-the-gate basis. Mr. Simon made Mr. Ray 
general manager, invested $100,000 of his 
own money. Mr. Ray went to Ireland where 
he obtained the services of two dancers and 
a singer, to be paid, respectively, $30 each 
and $100 a week. In the village was in- 
stalled the best public announcement sys- 
tem available. A good orchestra was hired. 
On a second floor of one of the buildings 4 
“Sponsors” Club — replete with a patrons’ 
list of fine old Chicago Irish names — was 
given lavish quarters with the fee set at 350 
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Skyride: 20 Per Cent Profit 


the head. Four hundred men were put on 
four shifts, worked day and night to com- 
plete the job on time. It was just about 
ready opening day. First month’s operating 
expenses averaged some $4,000 per week. 
But few people came to the Irish village. 
Gross receipts that month: $17,000. 

On June 28 Lundorff-Bicknell went into 
court, asked to be appointed receivers, 
closed the place for five days, reopened July 
3 with $10,000 working capital they had put 
in, and the show went on with Evan Evans 
as Trustee. The 150 waiters now numbered 
20, the 45 police another 20. The singer and 
Irish dancing girls got their salaries reduced 
until eventually he was getting $25 a week 
and the girls, heaven only knows how little 
or what. The sub-concessions were never 
more than 60 per cent occupied — and at 
that they were mainly cheap bauble and 
perfume dispensaries, plus two pubs, plus 
two restaurants. Mr. Simon’s Irish Village 
simply hadn’t clicked. 

Matters went from bad to worse. Con- 
cessions changed hands so rapidly no one 
could know who was in which shop. Cheat- 
ing on receipts was suspected here and there. 
Fresh peep shows, a fresh fan dancer were 
introduced. After Labor Day, Lundorff- 
Bicknell quit. They turned the entire vil- 
lage over to what was left of the conces- 
sionaires who thereupon put up $2,000 as a 
promise of continuance, dropped the ad- 
mission charge to 15 cents, shut off the 
telephone, closed up one entrance, let one of 
the two pianos go back to its maker, and 
there the village stands, forlorn and nearly 
forgotten, as this story goes to press. Gate 
receipts up to October 5: $53,000, out of an 
outlay that ran over $250,000. 

Near by stood the Spanish Village. It was 
the scheme of a Spaniard, N. Arias, who 
had been highly successful in the Barcelona 
Exposition a few years before. He would, 
said he, wangle from the Spanish Govern- 
ment a stamp of official approval to solicit 
Spanish concessionaires. In on the plan 
jumped Starrett Bros., the contractors who 
divided up among themselves and sub- 
contractors the $180,000 worth of construc- 
tion costs on the customary pay-as-you-go 
arrangement. In jumped Greyhound Bus 
with a $35,000 investment. To Spain went 
the ubiquitous Daniel Burnham and N. 
Arias, Mr. Burnham to return with some 
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Concessionaire Owings 


fine designs for the village, Mr. Arias with 
$45,000 in contracts for Spanish concessions 
(including an olive oil and wine exhibit, an 
olive exhibit, a sardine concern, a Toledo 
jewelry interest, a cork company) and a 
troupe of 31 Spanish singers. Constructed 
on the largest village acreage (4!) at the 
Fair, the Burnham buildings, a quiet pink, 
were handsome and inclusive and represent- 
ative — the balcony of El Greco’s house at 
Toledo, the gates of St. Vincent of Avila, 
the central wing of the Town Hall of 
Valderrobres, the Calle de Sevilla. And so 
on. 

Promptly the Spanish Village opened, 
and promptly it was a wash-out. First of 
all, most of Mr. Arias’ Spanish concession- 
aires failed to put in an appearance. Only 
the olive oil and wine exhibit, the Toledo 
jewelers, and a Spanish antique show (val- 
ued at $250,000) arrived. That left many an 
empty shop and, once the Fair was open 
and concessionaires saw small chance of 
making money, new applicants were few 
(at one time they could have rented all the 
shops several times over). Only $15,000 was 
received from concessions when it had been 
hoped that they would cover operating ex- 
penses, which ran as high as $4,500 a week. 
Meanwhile, attendance was some days as 
low as 1,200 and seldom above 3,000. At the 
end of June the 31 singers, no success with 
their homey native songs, were shipped 
back to Spain. Cost: $5,000. On September 
6 Spain shut up, to open three weeks later 
under Section 77(b) of the bankruptcy law 
with Ward Starrett as trustee and a loan of 
$32,000 from the Century of Progress. 
Able Mr. Starrett cut costs to $750 a week, 
but it was too late. By October the at- 
tendance had barely passed the 200,000 
mark. Gross receipts to October 5: $31,131. 

Other tales would be but drab repetition. 
The Dutch Village was disposed of at re- 
ceiver’s sale for $3,100. Into receivership 
also plopped Mexico, Italy (which company 
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Winning Wings of a Century 


hired Sally Rand to boost its business), 
Tunisia, Shanghai, Oasis. Merrie England, 
even with its fine Shakespearean 45-minute 
repertoire company, had to be reorganized. 
By October 5 the Streets of Paris had only 
grossed $107,000, Belgium $104,738, Colo- 
nial (which like many another lowered its 
admission to 15 cents) $74,000. 

Lone Exception. However, it is quite 
likely that next year at San Diego, where 
an exposition is currently in the making, at 
least one village will take form. Its name 
will be something like Black Forest. In all 
probability it will have a mountain at one 
end; the tops of the houses will be realisti- 
cally decorated with fake snow (marble- 
dust and a special cement paint and plaster) ; 
and in the center of the main square there 
will be, without much doubt, a real skating 
rink of artificially manufactured ice. If 
these things do not come to pass, there is a 
new day of showmanship, for at the 1934 
Century of Progress one village was a suc- 
cess. It was called the Black Forest, and it 
had the appurtenances above described. 

Just as Paris and Belgium struck a new 
note in 1933, Black Forest alone struck a 
new note the following year. Fair-goers 
grown weary of a fan-dancer on every dance 
floor discovered a quick-moving, on-the- 
minute skating show the likes of which 99 
per cent of them had never seen before. 
They discovered good food supplied at the 
hands of Mr. Robert Eitel in the Forest 
restaurant (for which he had paid $40,000 
and promised 124% per cent of his gross). 
They found a place to buy pretzels made 
while they watched, a Santa Claus work- 
shop with honest-to-God toys inside, a 
Hansel and Gretel shop nearby. The moun- 
tain was restful to the eyes, and, if not rest- 
ful to the bottom, the toboggan slide was a 
good clean sport after a few drinks. No one 
was importuned to buy, and the skating 
was anyone's pleasure to watch for the 
admission charge of 25 cents. 

Like all the rest, Black Forest was built 
with contractor's backing. But having 
started early, Robert John Sipschin of the 
firm that bears his name saw to it that be- 
fore he opened a turnstile the 7,000-odd feet 
of concession space had been sold at $10 the 
square foot flat — no charges afterward, no 
pay-as-you-go plan. Then, too, the Eitel 
name carried weight; Robert Eitel had 
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grossed $1,200,000 the vear before from his 
Old Heidelberg restaurant (with fine Ger- 
man singing) and two smaller rotisseries and 
would probably gross a good $600,000 from 
them again. His restauranting was a thing 
renowned at the Fair. 

Despite the fact that some 800,000 free 
admissions were granted to Black Forest on 
a blanket concession plan introduced in 
books of tickets sold before the Fair opened, 
Mr. Sipschin is apt to make a handsome 
profit from his village. Initial cost was in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 (the rink alone 
cost $35,000), operating costs about $70,- 
000. Up to October 5 his gate receipts alone 
had been $317,000. As that did not include 
Mr. Eitel’s #40,000, or his share of the 
Eitel’s profits, or the $70,000 more or less he 
received from concessions, or the fact that 
in his initial cost figure there might have 
been a contracting profit, it is safe to guess 
that he will net around $100,000. But 
Mr. Sipschin and Mr. Eitel stand almost 
alone, 

Although no one can honestly establish 
an accurate figure, best guess on total net 
loss to village investors is an approximate 
$2,000,000. It might run lower: last minute 
rush of customers into the grounds and the 
villages. It might run higher (more likely): 
subconcessions’ losses, additional bolstering 
capital invested, and such. We shall, how- 
ever, stick to that figure. Total gross (as of 
October 6) for all villages was only $1,662,- 
000; from that the Fair took 25 per cent 
($415,500); and besides an investment of 
$2,500,000 in village construction, there was 
an operating cost of probably $700,000 all 
told. Thus with the villages’ own net (from 
gate) at roughly $1,200,000, with the vil- 
lages’ cost at, roughly, $3,200,000, we arrive 
at $2,000,000 loss. This might be reduced 
somewhat by whatever profits there were 
(small to say the least) from concessions, 
but in all probability these would be coun- 
teracted by an operating cost that in reality 
ran somewhat above $700,000. Two mil- 
lion it shall be, then. And presently it will 
be used as comparison with something else 
that was happening on the Fair grounds: the 
Century of Progress was paying off some 
85 per cent on its bonds! 

The Pay-off. The manipulations of that 
pay-off are a story in themselves. First point 
to be borne in mind: the entire $10,000,000 
note issue was originally guaranteed. Sec- 
ond: after the three groups — Dawes, Insull 
utilities, the Rosenwald estate — and some 
other individuals had purchased their 
$6,000,000 worth of bonds, they as guar- 
antors were relieved of all further respon- 
sibility. 

Which is to say, because they themselves 
owned what they had promised to pay off, 
their $6,000,000 was no longer on the 
guaranteed list. That was a provision of the 
original Trust agreement. Third: still left 
outstanding was $3,725,000 in guaranteed 
notes — $912,700 sold to non-guarantors 
(like Mr. Morrow with his posthumous 
$100,000, like Illinois Bell Telephone with 
$251,000), most of the balance consisting of 
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notes given in lieu of salaries, materials, 
supplies, services (like American Rolling 
Mill’s $98,200, like Marshall Field & Co.’s 
$100,000). Fourth: early in the game many 
of the guarantors who had bought no bonds, 
and others who originally had relieved them- 
selves of only part of their load, went into 
the open market, antl from cold-footed 
contractors, builders and the like they 
proceeded to buy notes covering in full or in 
part their obligations. 

‘Lhese they at once took to the trustee, 
had them stamped Not GUARANTEED, and 
for their par-value amount the purchasers 
were no longer responsible on their guaran- 
tees. Outstanding among earlier purchasers 
who had not bought all their guaranteed 
amount and who now bought in the open 
market was the Dawes group with a pur- 
chase of $315,700, bringing their holdings 
almost up to the $2,500,000 they had 
guaranteed. Guarantors who were not origi- 
nal investors but who later protected their 
promises by buying on the inside included 
Albert David Lasker ($250,000), James 
Simpson ($100,000), Sears, Roebuck’s Rob- 
ert Elkington Wood ($125,000 on a $100,- 
000 guarantee). 

Through this procedure, by July 1, 1933, 
the amount of/guaranteed bonds out- 
standing aggregated only $1,578,000, origi- 
nal par value, and the released (non- 
guaranteed) notes outstanding were $8,- 
146,200. 

A big problem with which the Fair was 
then faced: what effect would operating 
again in 1934 have on the remaining 
guarantors, still unprotected by actual pur- 
chases, who had agreed to guarantee princi- 
pal and interest of notes financing the 1933 
exposition? On Mr. Hearst, Col. McCor- 
mick, a number of estates? Legally the 
guarantors could not be released from their 
guarantees until the entire. note. issue had 
been paid. Enter the next phase of the Fair’s 
shrewd financing. The guarantors who had 
purchased notes and then released them 
were asked to subordinate such notes to 
the remaining guaranteed notes; that is, 
they were asked to permit the remaining 
guaranteed notes to be paid off first, so that 
the 1934 Fair could commence with no 
guaranteed notes at all. It must be noted, in 
this dullish financial discourse, that even 
though a note had been released from its 
guarantee, unless it were subordinated it 
still must be paid off dime for dime with the 
guaranteed notes. By subordinating them, 
the guaranteed notes could be paid first. 

By May, 1934, the Trustee had on file 
$6,488,700 in subordination agreements, 
ample, with the payments on the notes that 
had already started, to pay off the balance 
of the guaranteed notes; then standing at 
only $789,000. 

On June 1, 1934, just as the new Fair was 
opening, that $789,000 was paid off to the 
last bright cent. Before then, all payments 
had been made note for note, no matter 
what category: 20 per cent ($1,944,000) 
September 1, 1933, 10 per cent ($972,000) a 
month later, another 10 per cent October 15, 
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still another 10 per cent November 13. just 
after the first season ended. 

And now, as June, 1934, came along. the 
Fair was off to a clean start, to do bus ness 
as it saw fit. Had there still existed some 
gentlemen who had hanging over them 
promise to pay, the show might not have 
opened at all. It is quite plain why people 
who owned bonds were willing to subordi- 
nate them and get guarantors out of the 
way: with a 1934 Fair, they had a chance of 
being paid more than the 50 per cent they 
had received by the time the Fair had closed. 
And it is quite plain that the Fair still had 
an obligation to these subordinators. The 
Fair was duty bound to try to pay off as 
much of these notes as possible. 

The pieces of the puzzle begin to fit in 
place. Here was the Fair, still owing over 
$4,000,000 to the people who had made the 
thing a possibility. And here was a group of 
concessionaires — we have used the villages 
as prime examples, but they were not alone 
in their plight — who from the moment the 
Fair opened this year were confronted with 
losses. Here to them stood an ogre, taking 
all for itself, doing nothing for the poor 
underdog. Here, to the Fair, were money- 
hungry citizens who came into the show 
with their eyes (and mouths) open, and who 
must take second place to the Fair's first 
responsibility. The concessionaires com- 
plained that the 25 per cent gross on vil- 
lages, 1744 per cent on the restaurants, 
were, under the unforseen circumstances, 
prohibitive. They asked for a reduction. 
The Fair retaliated: a contract was a con- 
tract; some of the shows were badly man- 
aged; the concessionaires had such heavy 
operating expenses they wouldn’t make 
money even though the take was reduced — 
what was 5 per cent less anyway; the Fair 
must watch out for its note-holders —a 
naive observation when it is recalled that 
the Fair received only $415,000 from the 
villages. 

Strangely representing the concession- 
aires in their summer-long battle was 
Robert Eitel, the duly elected president of 
their association, one of the few men who 
was making a go on the grounds. He held 
meetings with his subjects almost daily, 
with Fair officials almost weekly, speak- 
ing not for his own profitable organization 
but for the dozens of others. To the cause 
of their show-people clients came Variety 
in July with a front-page article stream- 
er-headlined: SHOWMEN’S BIGGEST FLOP. 
Lengthy, argumentative, vituperative, it 
added nothing to the contentment of the 
scene, little in the way of sound reasoning. 
In its very heading it failed miserably. As 
everyone knew, the fair’s concessionaires 
with very few exceptions were not showmen 
at all. Moreover, the piece accused the Fair 
of “canning all the fun,”’ of making the 
place as dull as a prairie horizon. But a 
significant argument against this statement 
is the fact that the Sky Ride will pay at 
least a 20 per cent profit to its investors, and 
the Wings of a Century will easily pay out. 
Those were the two big amusement propo- 
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tions organized and managed by the 
Century of Progress (from the Fair’s few 
amusements it grossed in 1934 alone over 
«1,000,000 — final figures, of course, not 
btainable). 

To this hot debate the Fair finally did 

kow-tow in a few respects — removed in 
ome instances the Fair's own watchful 
turnstile representatives whose salaries 
the concessionaires paid; wiped out the 
charge for garbage removal; closed its eyes 
toa bit more nudity than it had originally 
intended; let bars be installed late in July. 
But on the contracts the Fair stood 
vat. 
, And now with some 14,000,000 attend- 
ance for its second year, the Fair has run its 
course. The results, many and involved, 
can be easily misinterpreted. The conces- 
sion side is the dark side; the argument is 
heard that the money lost in all concessions, 
including the Midway, equals and might 
excel the money paid off on the notes. The 
note side is the bright side. By October 15, 
payments had averaged 85 per cent (from 
100 per cent on the remaining guaranteed 
to 80 per cent on subordinated) — $8,278,- 
380 in all; to which figure must be added 
interest payments of $1,500,000; to which 
might be added, by this November, another 
payment on the principal. How much some 
foresighted (or lucky) people actually prof- 
ited on their notes, no man can say. Early in 
the game (1931, 1932) trades were made as 
low as 25 cents on the dollar. In 1933 the 
figure climbed to 40, 50, 60. When the Fair 
got under way, they climbed still more, and 
hovered around 80 as the first payment 
was made in September. At what figure, at 
what time, all those guarantors bought up 
the on-the-market notes, remains a ques- 
tion. The hue has been raised that the 
Daweses made a pretty penny on their own 
show. If so, the records at least bear witness 
that it was only made on $315,700 out of an 
aggregate purchase of $2,343,700, and the 
difference was bought at par, on a gamble 
pure and simple. No one else had guaran- 
teed the Dawes group notes. 

For the Fair’s effect on Chicago, 1934 
figures are still in the making. For last year, 
there is this: indirectly or directly the Fair 
kept 100,000 persons employed; over $400,- 
000,000 worth of business was brought to 
the city; against the nation’s 7 per cent 
increase on individual bank accounts, 
Chicago’s was 17 per cent; from June 1 to 
October 31 department store trade averaged 
a 19 per cent increase against a decrease in 
the same five months of 1932 of 24.9 per 
cent; 4,000,000 persons arrived by railroad 
and (estimated) another 4,000,000 by motor, 
1,000,000 by bus. 

Thus the paradox that for some the Fair 
was a howling success, that for others it was 
a miserable failure. Unfortunately, one 
man’s profits do not cancel another man’s 
losses, or there might be some way of reach- 
ing a net plus or minus. At least it can be 
said that Chicago had its Fair, and came 
off much better than anyone outside Chi- 
cazo ever dreamed. 
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A CLOUD ON BUILDING'S HORIZON 


Labor's internal squabble forecasts a flurry of jurisdictional 


disputes: 


E:sewnere in the U. S. the building scene 
may have been bright, but in San Francisco 
where the American Federation of Labor 
met in annual convention there gathered a 
cloud that threatened to darken the entire 
building horizon. It was not the threat of a 
new capital-labor strike; rather was it the 
threat of hundreds of strikes all over the 
country because of the internal squabble of 
two groups in the building trades. 

Except when labor strife reaches open 
warfare, the public has small interest in the 
doings of the A.F. of L. Its affairs are so 
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McDonough of the Building Trades 


complicated, its operating rules so peculiar 
that even if they wanted to be interested 
they could hardly understand. Actually, the 
discord in the Building Trades Department 
was this: three unions (the triple alliance), 
bricklayers, carpenters, and electricians 
asked at the convention to be reinstated 
in the Building Trades Department. The 
Building Trades Department refused to 
seat them. The executive council of the 
A.F. of L. sided with the triple alliance, 
ordered that they be seated. The Depart- 
ment dodged the issue by saying most of its 
members had gone home. Whereupon the 
executive council ordered another meeting 
of the Department “within 45 days” in 
Washington. 

If that were all there was to it, no one 
outside labor itself would be interested — 
but behind the squabble lay a dispute of 
long standing, a dispute which has in the 
past led to hundreds of jurisdictional strikes 
all over the country, which have cost the 
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building industry millions of dollars. Now 
it promises to split the A.F. of L. wide open, 
and at the same time to strike the stagger- 
ing industry a knock-out blow. 

Just as the old truth stands that “ water 
is the costliest of all building materials,” 
it is equally true that the jurisdictional 
dispute is the costliest of all building activi- 
ties. As every building man knows, a juris- 
dictional dispute is nothing more than a 
quarrel between two unions as to which 
would be charged with certain work. 

As typical as any is the one raging for 
years between carpenters and sheet metal 
workers over the rights of each in the in- 
stallation of metal doors and windows. Up 
to the present, the sheet metal workers 
have won nearly every verdict when the 
question was taken before a jurisdictional 
board, but each time the carpenters’ protest 
grew louder and longer. 

Not only have jurisdictional disputes led 
to prolonged delays on building operations, 
but they have hampered the progress of 
building science. There is scarcely a pro- 
gressive building material manufacturer in 
the country who does not have tucked away 
in his laboratory one or more products that 
he would place on the market if it were not 
for the resulting discord between unions. 

How often a strike resulting from a dis- 
agreement between trades is an honest one, 
nobody knows. Building owners, general 
contractors, and manufacturers have often 
found it convenient to pay a labor agent to 
stage a jurisdictional strike so that they 
might escape some more costly expense — 
such as a daily penalty for work not finished 
on time. But whatever the cause the juris- 
dictional strike remains the blight of the 
industry. 

Now under a provision of the Construc- 
tion Code establishing the National Con- 
struction Planning and Adjustment Board, 
it is hoped a way has been found to settle 
disputes easily and speedily. The Board 
will have two divisions: one to make tem- 
porary adjudication of any controversy, and 
at the same time to ban strikes or lockouts, 
and the second to have in its power the 
final settlement of all cases. 

The eyes of all building tradesmen are 
fixed on this board, for never before has 
there been delegated to any body the tre- 
mendous power lodged in it by the provi- 
sions of the code. Furthermore, the Code 
says that the President of the A.F. of L.’s 
Building Trades Department shall be a 
member of the temporary adjudication divi- 
sion. It is this fact which has led the triple 
alliance to seek reinstatement in the De- 
partment, so that it may vote into the 
presidency one of its.own men. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE BREWING OF FHA'S TITLE II 


goes on apace with hints of appraisal innovations, speculative building 


reforms, national standards of design and construction. 


Wure envoys of the Federal Housing 
Administration flew about the country ex- 
plaining over and over to a slow-learning 
industry the ins and outs of its moderni- 
zation program, down in Washington behind 
doors closed to inquiring newsmen, a staff 
of experts sweated day and night to finish 
the rules and regulations for NHA Title 
II, on mutual mortgage insurance. From 
banker J. Howard Ardrey, named month 
before last as Deputy Administrator of the 
new Title, it was hoped real estate and 
building would know the worst or best 
before the first of November. 

If anything, laying a framework for 
Title II was a harder job by far than that 
which the modernization program planners 
had to face. No emergency measure is 
mutual mortgage insurance, but rather is 
it a permanent reform with which FHA 
hopes to reorganize the mortgage structure 
of home building. 

Ardrey. News that genial, 59-year-old 
Banker Ardrey had been persuaded to head 
up the FHA’s new construction drive was 
universally pleasing to mortgage bankers, 
among whom he is widely known and liked. 
A graduate of the University of Texas, 
Deputy Ardrey first was engaged in the 
wholesale grain business in Godley, Tex. 
In 1902 he went into the real estate and 
mortgage loan business in Dallas, where he 
became very active in political and civic 
affairs. Entering upon a bank career, he 
plunged into the fight for the location of a 
Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas, and was 
more than anyone else responsible for the 
success of that fight. In 1915 he became a 
vice-president of New York’s National 
Bank of Commerce, a position which he 
retained when that bank merged with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. in 1929, and which he 
gave up for private life in 1933. 

Appraisals. One thing was certain in the 
rules and regulations, that the burden of 
keeping mortgage insurance within bounds 
will fall on the appraisal system set up by 
FHA. Not content with the haphazard 
methods heretofore practiced throughout 
the United States, Administrator Ardrey 
was insistent that U. S. appraisal practice 
be based on facts, plus as little personal 
judgment as a sound appraisal warrants. 
Some inkling of what FHA has in mind 
was given out by Ardrey’s special assist- 
ant, Stewart Babcock, before a meeting of 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers in Washington. 

Said he: ‘‘ Mortgage lending institutions 
which submit loans for insurance will make 
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their own investigations and appraisals. It 
will also be necessary for the government 
to make separate appraisals to assist in 
determining the eligibility of mortgages for 
insurance. 

**Regional offices will be established to 
appraise security and rate loans. The plan 
requires two types of field inspectors with 
different kinds of qualifications. Each house 
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Deputy Ardrey 


will be inspected by both an architectural 
engineer and by a real estate appraiser. 
Both will have an important part in the 
valuation and the rating of the mortgage 
loan. 

“Probably forty or fifty regional field 
offices will be established throughout the 
country. The acceptance of applications 
for mortgage insurance, the examination, 
inspection and appraisal of security, the 
control of construction and architectural 
standards, the supervision of building op- 
erations, the ratings of mortgages accord- 
ing to risk and all other operations, which 
precede the underwriting of mortgage in- 
surance will be done in those regional 
offices. 

**While uniformity is desirable, to extend 
standardization to the minute details of 
the process will hamper further progress. 
We shall outline a_ specific valuation 
procedure and require our appraisers to 
adhere to it, but we shall leave much 
opportunity for subsequent refinement of 
methods and a reasonable latitude for the 
exercise of the appraiser’s judgment.” 


RAL -.F O:R U-M 


The Appraiser’s Institute was further 
privileged to hear other FHA plans from 
Mr. Babcock. 

‘Premiums to be paid by institutions 
applying for insurance will be determined 
by the loan classification. The lower-risk 
mortgages will get lower premium rates, 
The loan rating problem is of significance 
equal to or greater than the problem of 
valuing the physical properties back of 
mortgages presented for insurance. 

“The proposed plan involves an incisive 
analysis of hazard. The major categories 
of risk are treated separately and then com- 
bined to indicate a final risk rating. In the 
plan of organization regional offices will be 
established to appraise security and rate 
loans. 

“Methods of valuation applicable to a 
home can advance precisely to the extent 
that we are able to secure more complete 
and more accurate data relative to neigh- 
borhood prospects, housing requirements 
and markets. We must know more about 
those environmental factors which lead 
toward greater or less stability in values. 
Therefore we are placing great emphasis on 
data-gathering, fact-finding and research 
facilities.” (See Real Property Inventory, 
pp. 320 to 332.) 

Subdivisions. As if its giant appraisal 
business were not enough to swamp even an 
agency of the Government, FHA was seri- 
ously considering also strict rules for the 
governing of real estate subdivision practice. 
Though it was not yet prepared to say so, 
FHA was planning to scrutinize all sub- 
divisions which apply for mortgage insur- 
ance with as careful eyes as PWA’s Housing 
Division now looks over a slum clearance 
project. 

For instance, it is tentatively believed 
that a developer planning to construct more 
than one house in an heretofore unimproved 
section outside a city would have to sub- 
mit to Washington complete plans of his 
project before getting a commitment to in- 
sure mortgages on his property. It was 
further proposed that any  subdivider 
planning to build in a previously developed 
area would have to submit plans and specifi- 
cations for all houses where the project 
involved more than five. Possibly such 
stringent rules will later be modified to 
permit developers to send their plans and 
specifications to local FHA offices, but last 
month it had no such intention. 

At the root of FHA’s policy is a firm 
determination to deal a death blow to old- 
time speculative building. Gone, they feel, 
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.th day when a man may clip a photo- 
and a couple of floor plans from a 
mag. zine and take them to the bank to get 
a loan. Gone, also, they feel, is the day 
when a man can buy up land cheaply, cut 
it up into small lots, price it high, build 
fimsy houses, sell them at exorbitant 
prices, With faney financing. Further than 
its rules for land development, there will 
he strict examination into the character of 
the builder. They will demand that he be 
experienced, of sound financial standing, 
that he have at least a 20 per cent equity in 
his property. 

Fees. Not the toughest of its nuts to 
crack, but one that is certain to cause the 
most furore, is the problem of fees — inter- 
est rates, servicing fees, and initial charges. 
Well aware is Deputy Administrator Ardrey 
that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
for all areas of the country. Yet it would 
take too long, would delay the program too 
much, to try to work out schedules of all 
sections at the outset. Consequently last 
month it was planned to proclaim a na- 
tional interest rate of 5 per cent for all 
mortgages. Later, as the certain kicks start 
to roll in, hearings will be held for each 
section and a revised interest rate will 
probably be forthcoming. The general plan 
will be to aim at a rate 14 per cent below the 
current rate. 

Administrator Ardrey and all his assist- 
ants have scratched their heads in an 
effort to reach an agreement on the initial 
fees to be charged. Charges for title 
searches, appraisals vary so greatly that 
no plan seemed like a Mother Hubbard — 
to cover all but to touch nothing. One 
difficulty is the decision as to whether or 
not a mortgage brokerage fee of any kind 
is to be permitted. If FHA reform element 
has its way, no brokerage fee will be al- 
lowed, but the practical-minded men of the 
Administration seem to feel that a reason- 
ably small fee should be permitted, al- 
though discouraged. 

Though nothing definite had been de- 
cided up to the middle of last month, it 
was generally talked of that the final figure 
for all initial costs (title search, appraisal, 
brokerage) would be somewhere between 
3 and 4 per cent. 

Not so conflicting was the debate on the 
servicing fee to be permitted, for there was 
almost unanimous agreement that 1% of 1 
per cent per year would be adequate, fair 
and close enough to current practice to 
avoid dispute. 

Insured Institutions. Despite the clear 
wording of the National Housing Act, that 
any mortgage which meets the terms pre- 
scribed by law and in accordance with the 
Administrator’s rules and regulations would 
be eligible for insurance, no such broad 
application is intended by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Rather does it 
propose to pick and choose at the outset the 
institutions from which it would accept 
mortgages. Behind this proposed action was 
a ‘csire to make insurance desirable, to keep 
to a minimum the number of immediate 
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applications and to establish a high char- 
acter for all insured loans. 

FHA was likely to demand several things 
of its insured institutions. 

1. Past experience in mortgage lending. 

2. Unchallengeable financial standing. 

3. Ability to mortgages ade- 
quately. 

Though it will play no favorites, it ts 
logically presumed that those institutions 
which now are in some way controlled by 
the United States, such as Federal saving 
and loan associations, and national banks, 
will get first call. Later as the program be- 
comes more clearly defined, others will be 
given access to the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund privileges. 

Standards. One of the few men who has 
been with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration since its inception, one who was 
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Technical Director Colean 


actually with it before it was born, is 
Miles L. (Mike) Colean. Last spring along 
with two hundred other architects, he at- 
tended the American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ convention. Unlike the two hundred, 
he did not go home. Instead he made such 
an impression on those then in charge of 
working out the details of the housing act 
that he was retained as technical consultant. 
Leaving behind in Chicago what had once 
been a lucrative architectural practice, he 
has been a strong man in the wracking work 
of getting the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration into action. 

To Washington he brought with him 
some pretty positive ideas about the qual- 
ity of small houses. Largely because of his 
insistence, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration will set up standards that every 
house must meet. Still far away from a 
final decision upon what those standards 
would be, he gave some notion of them to a 
meeting of engineers in Washington. 

“The question of housing standards we 
approach from two points of view, that of 
what elements in a structure increase or 
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decrease mortgage risk, and that of what 
requirements may, more or less arbitrarily, 
be considered essential to a minimum 
habitable dwelling. We tend to emphasize 
the first, believing that what in the long 
run involves the most risk is that which 
is socially undesirable. 

“T am not prepared to state just what 
will be those standards. We are working 
on the problem now, and I do not need to 
tell you it is a difficult one. One of the 
difficulties is that our existing standards, 
if they may be called such, are deplorably 
low, and that our every effort to improve 
them is done in the face of the inertia cre 
ated by billions of dollars investment in 
existing structures. Another difficulty arises 
from the great variance in both structural 
and living customs due to the wide differ 
ences of climate and tradition prevailing in 
our country. 

‘**We hope not only to improve the stand. 
ard of construction itself, but of the com- 
fort and conveniences of liouses, to assure 
sanitary conditions, and adequate provi- 
sions for light and air. We intend to go 
beyond the house and consider the neigh- 
borhood in its relation to the dwelling. 
Particularly in the development of new 
neighborhoods, we propose to be watch- 
ful, to see that land is laid out in a way 
that will be conducive to neighborhood 
unity, and that utilities and pavements are 
installed in relation to the actual needs of 
the neighborhood rather than to the spec- 
ulator’s fantasy of what the district may 
become. 

“In face of a long term insurance pro- 
gram, the Administration must necessarily 
adopt a conservative attitude toward the 
types of construction which it will consider 
eligible. At the start these types will be 
those which have been in customary use. 
We see at the present moment no new 
methods of sufficient promise and perma- 
nence to believe that existing systems will 
be rapidly displaced. We propose, however, 
not to discriminate against new methods or 
materials simply because they are new, and 
to offer every opportunity to the sponsors of 
such new methods and materials to prove 
their suitability. A special division in my 
department is being set up for this purpose. 

“We feel that we are definitely under 
obligation to promote, in every way which 
we may properly adopt, the lowering of 
housing costs. The first great step in this 
endeavor was effected by the lowering of 
financing costs through the mortgage sys- 
tem set up in the National Housing Act. 
The second effort will be made through our 
constant watch of new technical develop- 
ments. The third, we hope to make through 
an intensive study of building costs.” 

With only these few inklings of what 
Title II’s regulations are to be, the build- 
ing industry was still non-commital on the 
probable success of the insurance program, 
that is all but the Old Dealers who dubbed 
it “impractical,” and the New Dealers 
who regarded it as one of the Roosevelt 
Administration’s master strokes. 
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“THEY DRESS THEM UP” 


and furthermore with the brothers Levitt, successful young 
depression builders, shoe-string financing is taboo. 


Two for whom home building has not been 
such an altogether decrepit business in 
recent months are the youngster brothers 
Levitt. Their phenomenalistic depression 
doings have made many an onlooker blink. 
Suburban home building's comatosis is a 
myth to them; they have made a million at 
it in no time. 

Sons of a well-fixed Brooklyn attorney, 
the Levitt boys set to work in 1929 to de- 
velop a 40-acre tract of Long Island land 
which their father had acquired some years 
before. Young Alfred Levitt, who was going 
to New York University at the time, had a 
faculty for drawing and his specialty was 
houses. Happy complement to this was his 
elder brother Bill's business acumen. Entre- 
preneurs at 18 and 22, respectively, the 
brothers Levitt somehow got one house 
built and sold, then another and another. 
Weather permitting, they have been 
building houses in lots of about twenty 
each uninterruptedly and mostly on a “‘to 
order” throughout the past five 
years. 

To date * Levitt”’ (as Bill Levitt calls the 
firm which includes his father, who, though 
officially retired, landscapes for his boys) 
has built 255 houses, has sold them and the 
ground underneath them for a total of 
$2,725,000. This year gross sales will drop 
to $500,000 for the same reason as that al- 
most sure to be given for sales next year of 
twice that figure — last April Levitt began 
Strathmore-at-Manhasset. 

All that Strathmore-at-Manhasset is, the 
first Levitt subdivision, Colonial Manor, 
was not. Pater Levitt’s buy was flat, tree- 
less and two miles from the station at 
Rockville Center, L. 1. Less than two blocks 
away was the site of a proposed sewage dis- 
posal plant. Levitt & Sons had not yet ac- 
quired a coat-of-arms and a reputation for 
building the showiest houses for the money 
on all Long Island. And at that time Levitt 
had no such ally as the mighty Prudential 
Insurance Co. which this year has loaned 
well over $150,000 on Levitt-built homes in 
Manhasset. 

Levitt’s first house at Rockville Center 
sold almost as soon as the paper-hangers 
and plasterers moved out, and the next sold 
from Alfred's water color sketch. In 1930 
and 1931 between 60 and 70 of young Al- 
fred’s sketches came to life at Colonial 
Manor, and by 1932 time had come for ex- 
pansion. The succeeding Levitt develop- 
ment was Strathmore-at-Rockville Center, 
located on a 50-acre tract which adjoined a 
golf course, and which was in other respects 
a better piece of property than the land with 
which Levitt began. Land for Strathmore-at- 
Rockville Center was assembled from twelve 
different owners, paid for out of the profits 
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of the company. However, it was not long 
before the first Strathmore was completely 
built up and sold, and the Levitt brothers 
were preparing to establish a second. 
Strathmore-at-Manhasset. Long Island hasa 
south shore and a north shore, and General 
Atterbury’s money-losing Long Island 
Railroad serves them both. Thought of as a 
fish, Long Island’s belly is flat and in spots 
pallid with marshland, while along its back 





hasset this Spring. Half the $143,000 has 
been paid off to date through a relea~« ar. 
rangement providing for payment o/! the 
mortgage as the lots are built up and sold. 

From which it may be gathered that |yysi. 
ness at Strathmore-at-Manhasset has been 
good. Fifty houses have been sold, 44 of 
which are finished, and six now under cop. 
struction. With sales at the $400,000 mark. 
there is still room in the latest Levitt devel. 
opment for 200 houses. On these and the 
50 sold the Levitt brothers should clear 
#310,000 without trouble. The second 
Strathmore can scarcely fail to be their most 
profitable operation so far. 

To say the Levitts made a fortunate pur. 
chase when they bought the Onderdonk 
estate would be mild indeed. They bought 





Bill and Alfred Levitt, Community Builders 


bristle patches of fairly rugged, heavily 
wooded country. There is no more pictur- 
esque woodland round about New York 
than that to be found near Manhasset, 
citadel of Long Island’s storied Swedish 
builders and scene of vast subdividing 
operations by Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum. From Rockville Center, on the 
south shore, to Manhasset on the north 
came the Levitt brothers to pick a plum 
that had long been dangling in front of 
Swedish eyes. 

Flanked on three sides by the Museum’s 
Munsey Park development, and on its 
fourth by much-traveled Northern Boule- 
vard, the thickly wooded 50-acre estate of 
the late Judge Horatio G. Onderdonk of 
Brooklyn, with its 160-year-old homestead 
commanding the entrance, had once been 
sold for subdivision, but to a purchaser who 
had never been able to make it hatch. The 
Onderdonk heirs held mortgages on the 
property in the amount of $143,000, and 
there were back taxes, etc., amounting to 
approximately $20,000. These were the 
principal obligations that Levitt shouldered 
when it undertook Strathmore-at-Man- 
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property unequaled in point of natural 
beauty and accessibility to Manhattan, 
and they bought it at approximately $3,300 
an acre. A school site near the Levitt de- 
velopment recently was purchased at a price 
of $6,000 an acre. Due largely to a $55,000 
saving effected when the local light, water 
and gas companies agreed to make their 
own installations without cost to Levitt & 
Sons, Strathmore-at-Manhasset is able to 
boast a development cost per acre figure 
of but $3,000. 

Cost of a fully developed home site 
(6,000 sq. ft.) at Manhasset may be figured 
at $1,320, $660 of which is raw land cost, 
and $660 the cost of developing, including 
payments on the Onderdonk mortgage and 
taxes over a four-year period. Selling price 
of homes in Manhasset is between $8,800 
and $20,000. Taking $11,000 as a rough 
estimate of the average selling price per 
home and $8,360 as the average cost of 
materials and labor per house, a figure of 
$1,320 profit per house, or $310,000 on 250 
houses is easily arrived at. 

What Levitt gave buyers from the first 
was swank at low cost. Serious, bespectacled 
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rothcr Alfred’s drawings omitted not a 
tnick-knack, and when houses were built 
peculatively, as a few are each year, such 
features as “a quaint overshoe compart- 
ment’ were cardinal in Levitt sales talk. 
Both Strathmores are replete with ad lib 
brickwork and heavy half-timber work on 
stuceo, and shrubbery is copiously applied. 
Yet Strathmorites are assured of a house 
of Grade A materials: “Poured concrete 
foundations, brass plumbing throughout, 
Richardson & Boynton heating system, 
seven-eighths oak flooring throughout, 
Fenestra steel casement windows, Kohler of 
Kohler plumbing fixtures, insulation by 
Johns-Manville, Armstrong linoleum, built- 
in kitchen cabinets, cabinet type gas range, 
General Electric exhaust fans, Schlage 
self-locking hardware, slate roof, copper 
leaders and gutters,” etc. 

No duplication of houses is allowed. 
Levitt will retain roof lines and certain 
characteristic features of any house with 
which a prospective customer is infatuated, 
but will build no twins. And this is but a 
corollary of prime Levitt maxim: Levitt 
sells no vacant land. Levitt does all the 
building there is to be done in a Levitt de- 
velopment. Thus at once vacant lots and ill- 
built houses are ruled out. Spanish archi- 
tecture is taboo, most Levitt houses being 
English or Colonial in design. Every house 
originates on Alfred Levitt’s drawing board 
and into every house, from storerooms 
crammed with the goods Bill Levitt buys in 
carloads, go the same materials. 

Few builders build dressy houses and 
good houses at the same time. In view of 
this, the story of Alfred Levitt, the de- 
signer, who though not a graduate of a 
school of architecture and not a registered 
architect, has a flair for making houses look 
like twice the money in them, and of Bill 
Levitt, the entrepreneur, possessed of a 
peculiar sense of the worth of building for 
permanence, is unique. 

Bill Levitt calls Strathmore-at-Man- 





To lend character to 
the approach of their 
Strathmore-at-Man- 
hasset development 
the Levitt brothers 
remodeled the old 
Onderdonk home- 
slead into an office. 
Later the building 
and its grounds will 
be turned over to 
Strathmorites for 
communily use. 


hasset “‘the smartest community in the 
East,”’ and it may be that it is, in its class. 
Restrictions like these help make it so: 
‘**No house shall be built fronting on North- 
ern Boulevard. The private estate appear- 
ance must be rigidly maintained... . 
Lawns must be cut at least once a week, 
from April 1 to November 1 each year. For 
failure to do so, Levitt & Sons may cut the 
lawn and charge the expense to the owner. 
. . . All dog kennels must conform archi- 
tecturally with the dwelling house... . 
Wash poles or wash lines are not permitted. 
Portable laundry dryers of a revolving type 
may be used. No wash shall be exposed 
on Sundays or lega! holidays. . . . In the 
event a house is destroyed by fire, no 
new house may be built unless the plans 
have been submitted to, and approved by, 
Levitt & Sons, and set-backs must conform 
to the prevailing ones.” 
Strathmore-at-Manhasset is well planned, 
as such restrictions indicate. Facing North- 
ern Boulevard at the entrance, the old 
Onderdonk homestead has been remodeled 
into an office for the Levitts. Later it and 
the grounds surrounding it will become a 
community house and park for the use of 
the community. The streets are all winding 


$9,000 Each, Two for $18,000, in Strathmore-at-Manhasset 
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ones, with two-inch curbs. Because they 
would have occupied a good deal of each 
resident's front yard, marring its natural 
beauty, sidewalks were omitted. And 
Strathmore-at-Manhasset’s inhabitants and 
their delighted visitors are not the only ones 
with whom these things count. For one 
other, there is Mr. John G. Jewett of New 
York. 

Financing. In the New York area, ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 has been put out in 
new mortgages this vear by Prudential In- 
surance. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
number of loans placed have been made in 
Levitt and Sons’ Strathmore-at-Manhasset. 
Averaging around $5,000 apiece, Pruden- 
tial’s 38 first mortgages in Strathmore-at- 
Manhasset total approximately $150,000. 
In charge of these and positive about their 
worth is John G. Jewett, manager of Pru- 
dential’s mortgage loan division in the New 
York area, officed in Manhattan’s ancient 
but serviceable Woolworth Building. 

“They dress them up,”’ Manager Jewett 
tells those who ask him the why of Levitt's 
success. Yet that Levitt houses are built 
right no one knows better than he. 

The history of Levitt financing is in- 
teresting because it reverses the story of 
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most subdividers. The Levitts have never bandied by the brothers Levitt. A contrac- know it. Besides, a tried and true cont racty, 

madé a sale to a purchaser unable to supply tor well and promptly paid can get good can get credit aplenty from the L.-vit, Bl 
less than 20 per cent of the purchase price _ prices from material dealers and the Levitts | with which to make cash purchases. | direc 

in cash. At Colonial Manor Levitt began dealing with material manufacturers (¢ f 
doing business on a 20 per cent cash, 50 per which the Levitts do more than they would . 
cent first mortgage and 30 per cent second like to have you think) has of ‘ours te 


mortgage basis. With the tightening of the 
depression Levitt did what many another 
subdivider would have was 
wrong. Forepart of 1933 Levitt began ask- 
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into use with the Levitts, but Levitt now} $12,600 § Thirdly, a Levitt house is well-nigh of | 
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three-year 50 per cent first mortgages, with ; the madag nny iad the becom fo sd here ann : subdivision completed can call a halt to it 
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Island Sound ws a five-mmmute nde . x ° . 
quarterly. ? my a ning Post. Each tells a pithy sales story, il- ful 
Whenever Levitt quotes prices it makes 3 ios "Reale ds lustrated usually by a picture of a house and ke 
itt and Sons : 
clear the fact that prices quoted are based the ever-present Levitt coat-of-arms. Bill 
» orthern B'lw Mamhasset e weet] ° . . . . ° 
on half cash and half first mortgage, that = 5 ene ial ae thie Levitt cannily picks the right media by ins 
second mortgage financing costs more. Raccnenenenscnarantii weno ennonnanen asking customers what papers they read, sel 
Where a purchaser buys under the second what brought them to Levitt. Nine times M 
mortgage plan the minimum cash payment Levitt Sales Talk out of ten an advertisement did it. m 
is 25 per cent. A fee of 5 per cent per year, ua 
in addition to interest of 6 per cent, is tic 
charged on the second mortgages. All sec- ta 
ond mortgages must be paid in equal th 
monthly installments, the complete charge ABRAHAM LEVITT & SONS, INc. 2 Bs 
. S . O STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT = th 
over a period of four years running to 20 2 
> ¢ 
per cent. In the event of prepayment a pro- ur. John Saith $ ba 
portionate amount of the finance fee is Rockville Centre, 5. 1. er 
Landscapers, devel- 
rebated. wae end lull Sear Stes 
1" . niin aie ie + opers and ouliders We are compiling records t ist us in the tion of re 
l'o date eight buyers in Strathmore-at- haiiitasta tie bustoees, We are settee? presresonve us in the operation of our 
; 4 : an edur t ; 
Manhasset have availed themselves of pp : ’ oa rather, has failed to progress fer the eee So | 
- > ° . > » ™ co-operation in answer t ti bel ill greatly hel ‘ 
Levitt second mortgage financing; the forty- vuls are also cen te maintain an informative and ealightened attitude in the future. - 
: : ade _ 7 conduct of our company. You may rest assured that all informati ¢ 
two others have paid in cash or half cash. sus-lakers. From given to us will be treated as strictly confidential and is for use - 
we for our files only. 
Levitt Success Secrets, as outlined by 27- answers to ques- 
ld Bill Levitt, « I. It i sons Li 7 cubisetie wien ; 
'e ed > AW * - ¢ > > < 
year-ol« ill Levitt, are several. is a tions like those in apnanes LSVITT end SONS, Ine. 7 


favorite phrase of his that “Levitt is never the 
choked with merchandise.”’ In mid-summer 
the Levitts will build perhaps a half-dozen 


sheet at the 


+ ae St 
right Levitt deter- QO sr aene site see “ Yee Gene ; . 





te 
, > , How many in the family? Zz Hew in help?, . 
houses at a time speculatively, but no more. aeaae ak Hee yo eng cope Lae a ead tl 
And, curiously enough, it is not so much ' ” ad ee ee oe li 
Bill Levitt’s fear of overinvesting which ere What bina or protein ae you in? “se dace ‘ : ol 
makes him adhere to such a rule; it is his servants quarters, mane Dank wih eongeny? ahatetee _ dene 1 rtd Sve tl 
belief that one can see just so many un- learns what news- Gs atom emane a b 
occupied houses in a development without papers ils custom- HF not, how did you learn sbout ws? a 
having it sour on him. And of course no ers prefer, gathers Sineaiiiibeninen fC f 
mean element of Levitt community build- testimonials. On weetdays? b 
ing finesse is Levitt’s policy of selling no 
vacant lots. v 
Secondly, as it does with the Levitts in v 
their brilliantly conceived financing plan, c 
cash talks for the Levitts. “Every Friday 
is pay day,” is another slogan much 
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gIG-SCALE REMODELING 


for New York's tenements is con- 
templated by its savings bankers. 


Ren .pILITATION of New York's tenements 
on a scale large enough to include big super- 
block projects, with gardens aplenty among 
buildings remodeled to admit a copious sup- 
oly of light and air, has long been a dream 
of housers and city planners. To date no 
Government loans have been forthcoming 
on such projects. Yet here and there pri- 
vate-enterprise has carried out a project 
of this sort, and with remarkable success.* 

Noting these instances, savings bankers 
with their big interest in this type of prop- 
erty, have registered much interest, ac- 
complished little. Very often several savings 
banks have owned property in one block, 
have failed to get together because of 
differing policies as to how a job should be 
done. 

A way out, promising real possibilities 
for large-scale rehabilitation of tenements 
of the new law variety, was offered to New 
York’s savings bankers in annual conven- 
tion last month by Charles A. Miller, 
president of the Savings Bank Trust Co., 
an organization subscribed to by 137 of 
New York’s savings banks and with RFC 
funds at its disposal, purpose of which is to 
keep subscribing banks solvent. 

Proposed as one way in which the Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Co. could be of greater 
service as conservator of depositors’ funds, 
Mr. Miller's plan called for the depositing of 
mortgages on new law tenements by individ- 
ual savings banks, with their recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done to rehabili- 
tate the buildings, and the carrying out of 
those recommendations by the Savings 
Banks Trust Co., as a means of improving 
the mortgage portfolio of the individual 
banks by substituting earnings on prop- 
erties for deficits. 

Maintaining it “useless” to try to sal- 
vage old law tenements, Mr. Miller told 
the savings bankers he thought on the other 
hand that ‘‘a number of new law tenements 
are susceptible of rehabilitation.” 

“As you all know,” he explained, “‘mort- 
gage loans are limited to 60 per cent of the 
appraised value of the property, and it has 
been difficult for individual banks to ex- 
tend further loans for rehabilitation since 
that would take them over the 60 per cent 
limit. It has been possible only to foreclose 
on the property, have the bank itself make 
the expenditure for rehabilitation, and turn 
back the property to the owner. This merely 
adds several hundred dollars — the cost of 
foreclosure—to the indebtedness of the 
building. 

In the last legislature, however, there 
Was an amendment to the Banking Law 
Which permits readjustments in necessitous 
cases, and the Trust Company has devised 





_* See “Nine Tenements,”’ Toe ARCHITECTURAL 
Fo rm, July, 1934, page 70. 
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a method by which this can be done without 
violation of the law and without undue 
expense for legal processes. We may re- 
ceive the mortgage from an individual sav- 
ings bank, with recommendations as to 
exactly what should be done to rehabilitate 
the building. The Trust Company then sees 
that the job is done, and pays for it, and 
upon completion turns back to the savings 
bank the original mortgage and a second 
mortgage, given by the owner, covering the 
cost of rehabilitation. Since there are no 
intervening liens, the two together run as a 
first mortgage, but the second mortgage 
can be and should be amortized at a very 
rapid rate — two, three, or five years, as 
the bank may desire.” 

The plan provides very definitely for the 
initiation and formulation of specific proj- 


. 
S 
S 
= 


ects by the 


banks themselves 


Howe, er 


the fact that one central agency may be im 
vested with the power to carry out the work 
for all the banks invites the thought that 
plans may be to some extent coordinated 


“Most of our 


individual banks,”” Mr 


Miller declared, “have been so) concerned 
with their own immediate real estate prob 


lems that they perhaps are not 


wholly 


aware of the broad problem, and that is the 


necessity for changing public psychology in 
the matter of real estate values. Faith in 
real estate as an investment has suffered a 


severe shock, 


before real estate, in 


which we hold such a tremendous interest, 
can be restored to a place of favor in the 


public mind, it is essential that some broad 


movement toward its improvement and 
evincing faith in it must be undertaken.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


785 MADISON AVE. 


| 
CUTS EATING ST | 


BY MOQERNZITION 


Webster Moderator Control 
is Found Sole Cause of 
16.7 P. C. Saving 


SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF 
installation Shows 64 P. C. 
Return on investment in 


Two Heating Seasons 


SAVINGS ESTIMATE MODEST 


New York. — Intelligent modern- 


} ization was solely responsible for 


reducing steam consumption bill at 
285 Madison Avenue 167 per cent} 
during its first two seasons of op- 
eralion } 

This w the conclusion of the 
vice-president of a leading New 
York building management com- 
pany. alter @ thorough study of 
the operating Statement of this 
26-story building 

"We are certain that the figures | 
are accurate for two reasons First. | 
we had an accurate check on the 
amount of steam used because it 6 
metered Secondly the building was) 
not an attractive example for mod- | 
ernization since previous operation 
had been efficient That's why we 
were particularly pleased to find) 
Savings as large as 164 per cent per | 
degree day ney speak eloquently 
of the value of intelligent modern- 
ization 

Less than ten years old. the orig- | 
inal instailation at 285 Madison} 
Avenue imcluded the best devices 
that heating engineers could recom- 
mend at the time 

Pointing out that heating systems 


become obsolete before they become | | 


old. a survey by Warren Webster 
& Company concluded that heating 
modernization would pay for wtsell | 
in about four years Webster engi | 
neers showed records of savings on 
scores of large buildings. some of 
them newer than 265 Madison / 
Avenue 

“Modernized installation was com- 
pleted in October 1932. he said | 
“Month by month steam poundage | 
showed a reduction At the comple- 
tion of the second heating season 
the installation had shown a return | 
of 64 per cent on the original in- | 
vestment | 

Just how that saving was achieved 
| 18 indicated in the following table 
| Siving pounds of steam consumed 
and the number of degree days in 
the heating season 


BEFORE 
29-30—18,490.000 Ibs.—5.067 
30-31—18,569,000 Ibs.—5,078 
31-32—16.059,000 ibs. —4.414 


32-33—14,487,000 ibs.—4.758 dd 
33-34— 14,998,000 Ibs —4.899 dd 


Campbell & Smiley, Inc.. modern- 
ization heating contractors, sub- 
Stantiated these figures, declaring 
that “the savings estimate by War- 
ren Webster proved to be conserva- 
tive when compared with actual 
economy in operation.” 


If you are interested to (1) im 
goosee heating service and (2) lower 
ting cost in your building, address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO Camden. Nf 
Pioneers of the Vecuum System of Stcam Heating 
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HOUSING COMES OF AGE 


Knickerbocker Village is complete and many another project 
under way. Condemnation in Chicago. 


Scannine the housing horizon, PWA’s 
Director of Housing Horatio B. Hackett 
addressed a radio audience last month as 
follows: 

“A few days ago Secretary Ickes as 
Public Works Administrator personally 
started demolition of two slum areas in 
Atlanta, now the property of the Federal 
Government, on which will be built two 
large projects. We have acquired the site 
for a $3,000,000 project in Cleveland. We 
shall, in a short time, have sites for projects 
in Montgomery (Ala.), Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cincinnati and 
Washington. .. . In Chicago we have 
opened condemnation on a 160-acre tract in 
a slum area which will lead to a $12,500,000 
project to house 3,000 families, the largest 
single urban housing development that has 
ever been undertaken in this country. 

** We have actually begun operations on a 
$25,000,000 program for New York. We are 
working on the possibilities of projects in 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, Boston and 
many points between. Thirty-three cities 
in all are being considered under this pro- 
gram.” 

Aside from the diminutive Altavista, Va., 
project which the PWA completed in Aug- 
ust, there were four other projects further 
under way than any of those he mentioned 
of which Director Hackett could not consci- 
entiously speak: New York’s Hillside and 
Boulevard Gardens projects, the Phila- 
delphia hosiery workers’ project and the St. 
Louis Neighborhood Gardens projecet, all 
limited-dividend undertakings initiated ur- 
der the old Housing Division, which Sec- 
retary Ickes described last month as having 
been composed of ** fine but purely theoreti- 
cal persons.” 

These were all well along, and their 
progress at the head of the housing parade 
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would have been biggest news of the month 


had not one other project usurped all the 


limelight. For up and already half occupied 
in Manhattan was Fred F. French's $10,- 
000,000 Knickerbocker Village project, 
financed not by the PWA but by Jesse H. 
Jones’ mighty Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and to date the first and foremost 
U.S. housing attainment. 

Knickerbocker Village. As everybody sus- 
pected it would be, Knickerbocker Vil- 
lage was an assured success last month even 
before it was finished. One of its immense 
quadrangular units, twelve stories in 
height, was complete and 95 per cent occu- 
pied, and the other, to be ready for occu- 
pancy December 1, 50 per cent rented from 
plans. 

Replacing what was known as _ the 
“lung block” in Manhattan’s brick-tene- 
mented lower East Side, Knickerbocker 
Village offered modern elevator apart- 
ments of 2), 31%, 4% and 5! rooms with 
electric refrigerators and tiled bathrooms 
at rentals ranging from $22.50 to $87.50 
per month. Average rental was $12.50 per 
room, the maximum allowed by the New 
York State housing law. 

Never at pains to say he contemplated 
doing more than to “produce high grade 
apartments for people who can afford to 
pay a rental of $12.50 per room,” Landlord 
French got tenants last month from the 
very stock of people he contemplated tap- 
ping from the first — the swarms of middle- 
waged city, State and federal employes 
who crowd down into lower Manhattan 
each day from parts of New York scarcely 
more respectable than the lower East Side.* 

The 3,000 people who were living there 
before we began demolition have benefited 
indirectly from Knickerbocker Village be- 
cause they have been forced to scatter 


Flanked by Director 
of Housing Hora- 
tio B. Hackett and 
Georgia's Governor 
Eugene Talmadge, 
and with many a 
camera trained his 
way, Secretary 
Ickes prepares to 
push the detonator, 
sel lo blow Allanta’s 
slums sky-high. 
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about,” says Landlord French. “\\ \ ,; 
those people did not really need to 
Manhattan Island.” 

Sociological aspects of the case fir th, 
most part went undiscussed at last m nth’. 
opening exercises, held in the playground 
area between the project’s two big units 
Yet like a message straight from the Whit, 
House was Jesse Jones’ observation tha: 
“As we all get further into the question of 
low-priced housing, it seems clear that we 
must give attention to those projects that 
can be promoted at lower cost, because jt js 
people who are unable to pay the rents that 
even this project requires who most need 
consideration.” 

Said RFC-Chairman Jones, stripped of his 
power to make more loans for housing: “| 
know of no better purpose that public funds 
can be used for, and I know of no sounder 
basis or safer investment for public funds 
than to clear about 500 acres of your 
slums.” 

Knickerbocker Village might conceivably 
have been built without the $8,075,000 
which Chairman Jones supplied it; actually, 
however, another factor was and is more 
essential. Before he got his loan, Builder 
French found it necessary to get tax exemp- 
tion for his housing f from the city of New 
York, under the New York State housing 
law. Last month there were indications that 
at any moment a hard-pressed city govern- 
ment might snatch away the one stilt on 
which a Knickerbocker Village must stand. 


‘© On 


* An early check of the 1,023 applications for 
lease approved thus far by the French organiza- 
tion showed that but 282 Knickerbocker Village 
families had formerly lived south of 14th Street, 
while 326 had lived north of 14th. Two hundred 
and seventy-one were from Brooklyn and other 
parts of Long Island, 84 from the Bronx and 37 
from New Jersey. Other data from the applica- 
tions was being compiled by the State housing 
board. The French organization reported it had 
sold out its 244-room apartments first, had been 
unable to meet with further demands for them. 


t On buildings only. Land on which Knicker- 
bocker Village stands is taxed on its old assessed 
valuation, in addition to which a tax is paid on 
the bed of Hamilton Street, an area of 25,000 
square feet. The entire plot brings in more 
revenue to the City of New York than it ever 
has before. 
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For last month as tenants piled into Fred 
F. I nch’s housing, seven of its brother 
limited-dividend projects suddenly had 
their (ax exemption taken from them by an 
‘rate Board of Taxes and Assessments, bent 
on cutting down its exempt list, and with 
the avowed purpose of proving the legality 
of the State housing law, amended to pro- 
vide tax exemption for limited-dividend 
projects with State housing board approval. 

De-stilted were: Amalgamated Dwellings, 
Inc.. a $1,000,000 corporation in which 
New York’s Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
is interested; Stanton Homes Corp., 
$203,000; Stuyvesant Housing Corp., $525,- 
000; Brooklyn Garden Apartments, $1,132,- 
000; Amalgamated Housing Corp., $4,051,- 
000; Academy Housing Corp., $1,295,000; 
and Farband Housing Corp., $400,000 — 
not all but a good portion of the projects 
approved by the housing board since its 
formation in 1926. 

Said Housing Board Secretary George 
Gove: 

Naturally we will fight this thing to the 
limit. I am inclined to believe that action 
was taken without a clear understanding of 
what the tax exemption means or of the law, 
State and local, authorizing it. 

‘I don’t see any possible ground on which 
the exemption can be taken away. The State 
Board of Housing is charged with the duty 
of determining whether a housing project 
submitted for consideration can be carried 
out at a rental not exceeding the maximum 
allowed under the law. This means the 
study of many factors. One of them is the 
tax exemption granted by the city. Con- 
sider, for example, Knickerbocker Village 
on the lower East Side. 

“The rents there average $12.50 a room 
monthly as a matter of law. If tax exemp- 
tion were to be taken away the rents would 
have to be increased about $2.50 a room 
monthly. What’s going to be the position 
of corporations that put up housing with a 
grant of tax-exemption if it is to be taken 
away?” 

PWA Housing. Biggest broadside fire by 
the PWA last month was announcement 
that condemnation proceedings had been 
filed by the Department of Justice against 
37 blocks of slum properties in Chicago, just 
southwest of the Loop, to secure a site for 
its most ambitious project to date —a 
combination two-, three- and four-story 
walk-up apartment and row house develop- 
ment to cost $12,500,000. 

The following details regarding its con- 
struction were available, though F. J. C. 
Dresser, Chicago administrator for the 
PWA housing division, had not yet decided 
who should be its architects: 

The complete area will be vacated and 
all buildings excepting a number of schools, 
churehes, ete., exempted from condemna- 
tion will be demolished. As a contribution 
to the project the city of Chicago will be 
asked to vacate all streets and alleys in- 
cluded in the site, and most of these will be 
closed. New buildings will then be laid out 
wth freedom, and driveways, service-ways 
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Realtor Fred F. 
French receives the 
praises of former 
Gorernor Alfred E. 
Smith at exercises 
marking the open- 
ing of his $10,000,- 
000 Knickerbocker 
Village project on 
Vianhatlan’s lower 
East Side, as RFC- 
chairman Jesse 


Jones dozes. 


and streets will be installed to suit the needs 
of the project. Buildings of fireproof con- 
struction to house 3,000 families will oc- 
cupy from 25 to 30 per cent of the land, the 
rest of which will be devoted to streets, 
park and recreational spaces, service build- 
ings, garages, community facilities and 
stores. Because of the magnitude of the 
transaction, it was estimated that it will 
require several months to complete the big 
land assemblage. 

Heaviest remonstrances yet registered 
against PWA housing turned up with the 
announcement of Chicago’s project. One 
objector was Secretary Milo B. French of 
the First of Englewood (Ill.) Bond and 
Mortgage Corp., fully as rampant about 
housing as the First National Bank of Engle- 
wood’s President A. J. Nichols is about 
Roosevelt policies. Nichols recently offered 
Parker pencils to those who would withdraw 





160 Acres Condemned in Chicago 
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their accounts of $100 or less from his bank 
because “‘under the regimentation of this 
so-called New Deal sound industry is afraid 
to borrow, and, consequently, banks are 
loaded with idle currency.” 

**A week or two ago we had some foreign 
housing experts called in to give us a hand 
and now we are going ahead and spend 12!'5 
million in a section that is 98 per cent 
foreign,” said Chicago's Mr. French, mak 
ing reference to three European housers 
who went circling the land last month at 
the expense of the National Association of 
Housing Officials. 

More pointed argument emanated from 
the Chicago Real Estate Board whose Vice 
President Milton S. Yondorf declared the 
PWA project would amount to but two 
per cent of private building averaging $500, - 
000,000 in 1926, 1927 and 1928, would 
only further depress rents. 
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A THOUSAND MORTGAGE BANKERS 


hear the U. S. praised and pelted, learn about their new 


business at Chicago. 


Tue 935 Mortgage Bankers of America 
(more than twice the number that ever 
conclaved before) who met at Chicago's 
Edgewater Beach Hotel last month felt 
no hurt that Mayor Frank C. Kelly chose 
to wire his welcome from the World’s Series 
They had much more stirring things to 
hear than how pleased the great city of 
Chicago was to have them as guests — so 
without much ado they plunged into a 2- 
day session of listening that sent them 
away, happy they had paid their dues. 

Like so many Daniels, New Deal nota- 
bles marched to the platform to explain 
Washington antics to the lending lions. 
Interest, not approbation, attended the 
deliveries of Agriculture’s Secretary Wal- 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman Fahey, ex-National Emergency 
Council Director Walker, and Federal 
Housing Administration General Counsel 
Watson. 

As though they had held a signal practice 
before, all Administration speakers man- 
aged to toot one note somewhere in their 
that responsibility for future 
recovery was going to be tossed into the lap 


lace, 


speeches 


of individual business. 

Though they found it difficult to give up 
talking about the U. S. 
bankers managed to squeeze in 
discussion of their own operating prob- 
lems. One thing easily apparent was a 
tendency on the part of mortgage men, 
having been thrown into the management 
business by the foreclosure wave, to stay 
in it. 

General feeling was expressed by tall, 
long-faced Louis Maginn, president of Fran- 
ciscus-Maginn, Inc. of St. Louis: *‘ Where 
we formerly had a mortgage to service, we 
now have a property. This calls for a com- 
plete reorganization of the servicing agent’s 
personnel.” 

After sketching a broad outline of gen- 
eral management practice, banker Maginn 
concluded : ‘‘ The mortgage banker of today, 
in my opinion, can increase his business 
beyond the fondest hopes of expectation. 
Where he formerly had one client, he now 
has two. In his new rdéle of property man- 
ager, he is in the unique position of still 
serving his former lending client. By the 
scientific developments of his phase of his 
business, he is able to secure a return on his 
client’s invested capital, and through the 
sale of the property, he returns his lending 
client from property owner to his original 
status of mortgagee. In his new réle of real 
estate salesmen, he secures a new client in 
the purchaser of the property, whose rights 
to future ownership by reason of a greater 
demand for real estate, must necessarily 
include a profit on his investment, and 


and business the 
sound 
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there is no client so valuable as the client 
who has made a profit on the investment 
you sold him. He is not only a prospective 
purchaser for another property, but he is 
also a prospective mortgage investor.” 
The association’s retiring dark-haired, 
keen-eyed, President W. Walter Williams 
sounded keynotes in his ** Looking For- 
ward” address: ** This nation and its people 
will sacrifice generously to meet emergencies. 
. . . The American people are not pre- 
pared, however, to see these emergency 
measures transferred into permanent meas- 
. Government should get out of 
all business enterprise not naturally monopo- 


ures. 





Gittings 


MBA Prexy Murray 


listic . . . and stay out. ...I1 believe 
the United States of America should . . 
return to a gold standard for our monetary 
system as soon as possible. . . . The in- 
tense Nationalism prevailing throughout 
the world today is a stubborn barrier to 
economic prosperity. I am firmly of 
the opinion that there should be no further 
modification of our monetary system through 
operations in silver. 

“Other inflationary measures, potential 
or actual, should be abandoned. . . 
Property rights are not something to be pit- 
ted against human rights in idle and parti- 
san debate. . . . We all contributed our 
individual parts to the breakdown. 
This nation cannot, must not, be allowed 
to squander itself deeper into the quagmire 
of financial distress.”’ 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 
facing a jam-packed hall and battery of 
cameras, did not paint a rosy picture of the 
future. Dealing with the corn-hog situation, 
and its effect on security of mortgages, he 
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declared that two years of short corn 
have “hidden from us the free play o sup- 
ply and demand,” citing reduced live tock 
population, substitution of tractors, m..eral 
feeds, foreign tariffs which out mark: 
corn, hogs, lard. 

Silver-haired, heavy-browed, John H. 
Fahey, Chairman, Federal Home  |oay 
Bank Board, speaking on “The Policy of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Toward Py. 
vate Home Financing” took pains to point 
out “‘that neither interest nor 
banking institutions of the country have 
fully recognized what their own difficulties 
would have been but for establishment of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation” 
With figures he built up a picture of what 
would have happened had not the Govern- 
ment stepped in, or what might happen 
should it step out today. 

“Outstanding facts are that $1,600,006 
in loans have already been paid out, nearly 
two and a half million people are still living 
in homes they may call their own. . 
mortgage lending institutions have been 
greatly strengthened. . . . The corpora- 
tion should be able to meet all its obliga- 
tions . . . and wind up its affairs without 
a dollar of loss to the Government.” 

But not even gratitude for the life saver 
could hold back applause when Speaker 
Fahey announced: ‘‘Under the law, the 
Corporation will stop lending by June 
1936.” 

Later he said: “I am one of those who 
holds the opinion that the decade ahead of 
us will see lower interest rates for money 
than we have seen for many years. . . . We 
are developing one of the greatest home 
shortages in our history.” 

Following day rapid-fire Frank C. Walker, 
former executive director, National Emer- 
gency Council (now on leave, possibly before 
taking up a new coordinating job in Wash- 
ington) presented the “‘Federal Housing 
Program,’ made a good political talk, pre- 
sented associates Winfield C. Riefler, Eco- 
nomic Adviser of the FHA; Robert Catherine, 
Assistant to the Administrator; brilliant 
young Attorney Frank Watson, FHA’s gen- 
eral counsel (credited with having written 
the National Housing Act — see National 
Housing Bulletin of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum) who informally discussed technical 
aspects of the bill, advantages of long-term 
amortizing mortgages, with insurance fea- 
tures, as compared with short-term un- 
amortized home mortgages. 

Banker listeners agreed that conserva- 
tive 40 per cent first mortgages were en- 
dangered by seconds. “Aren’t you looking 
to the necessity of foreclosure?” inquired 
Speaker Watson. “‘ Why not look upon your 
mortgages as an investment on which it is 
not necessary to foreclose? Accumulate, if 
possible, a mortgage into one investment 
holding the entire lien, going to 60 per cent, 
70 per cent — maybe 80 per cent.”” A mur- 
mur swept over the room. 

Speaker Watson then dealt with insur- 
ance features of National Housing ct 
mortgages, concluding with the suggest on: 
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“that we have here an act to encourage 
privat: lending of money, if private initia- 
tive is there.” 

Later the youthful attorney sat in the 
heavily carpeted lounge, smoked cigarettes 
steadily, while a three-deep circle of bank- 
ers fired questions at him from all angles. 
Never was he at a loss for words, or suitable, 
nstructive answers. Here bankers learned 
how the Act “will work in my town”’; how 
nterest rates will be adjusted to suit local 
conditions; that the insurance fee is not 
part of interest; that service charges must 
come out of interest; how loans will be 
grouped; how insurance fees are utilized to 
cover defaults and losses; how insurance 
will be applied to principal, and many other 
pertinent questions. 

On the subject of Government in Busi- 
ness, tall blond William H. McNeal, presi- 
dent, Allied Mortgage Companies, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., and onetime general man- 
ager of the HOLC, declared, “‘If the Na- 
tional Housing Act will confine itself to 
rehabilitation of living quarters in low in- 
come groups not accessible to private capi- 
tal it will be a godsend to the country. But 
if it goes to a group that is accessible to 
private capital, it will defeat its own pur- 
pose — Government should get into busi- 
ness, then get out.” 

In a first day group discussion youngish 
Byron T. Shutz of Herbert V. Jones & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., diagrammed “* Manage- 
ment of a Mortgage Business”; brought 
up the question of property management 
acquired through foreclosure); stated that 
his firm operates an office building, hotel, 
other properties; recommended manage- 
ment as a profitable activity. Delegates 
indicated considerable divergence of opin- 
ion on the question of property manage- 
ment by mortgage bankers. 

Other major problems brought out by 
Speaker Shutz was that of obtaining an 
interest differential or participation plan 
for servicing old loans. A showing of hands 
revealed considerable divergence of prac- 
tice (from nothing to 4% of 1 per cent). 
The speaker urged the convention go on 
record in favor of an interest differential 
rather than straight commission, and sub- 
mitted a resolution to that effect which was 
passed. Experience of delegates indicated 
less difficulty obtaining service compensa- 
tion from insurance companies than from 
individual investors. 

Before the bankers wound up their ses- 
sion by hearing a ringing denunciation of 
the New Deal by ardent Old Dealer Col. 
Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, they chose a Dallas banker as their 
president for the new year. An active MBA 
member for sixteen of the twenty-five years 
that he has been in the mortgage business, 
Owen M. Murray, is one of the Southwest's 
biggest lenders. He was born on a farm in 
Western Tennessee in 1885, and without 
€\cn a primary school education he started 
| »usiness for himself at the age of 18 as the 
ov ver of a small country store deep in the 
0 ‘ahoma Indian territory. Following the 


Congressional lifting of the ban on the sale 
of Indian property in 1908, Mr. Murray 
loaned his first money for a land purchase. 
He moved from Oklahoma to Dallas in 
1924. 

Other MBA officers for 1934-35 are: vice- 
presidents, Frank C. Waples, president of 
the Midland Mortgage Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; E. E. Murray, vice president 
of the Nashville Trust Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Frank C. Evans, president of Evans, 
De Vore & Company, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
and James W. Collins, president of the 
Tracy Loan & Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


THE NHA IS DOCTORED 


by an RFC proposal to finance 
"mortgage trust companies.” 


No wan in Washington is prouder of his 
agency than big Jesse Jones is of his Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Like any 
doctor of an old-time traveling medicine 
show, he holds up the RFC as a cure for al- 
most any ill. 

Last month, seeing voids in the financing 
structure of the National Housing Act he 
proudly took a plan to President Roosevelt 





Keystone 


Medicine Man Jones 


which he believed would supplement NHA 
activities. It was from a group of New York 
bankers that Jesse Jones got his plan and it 
was primarily to relieve a New York situa- 
tion that he proposed his plan. 

What Chairman Jones was shooting at 
was a way to provide financing through 
ordinary channels of those types of build- 
ings which the NHA does not cover. Said 
he, ““There are many kinds of properties, 
mortgages upon which cannot, under the 
law, be insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; such for instance as mortgages 
on apartment houses over $16,000, office 
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buildings, hotels, factories, warehouses, and 
the like, but buildings for these purposes 
are necessary and mortgages can be made 
upon them on a perfectly sound basis 
Mortgage money of this character will not 
only be helpful in the recovery program, 
but provide sound investments for those 
wishing to invest in this character of 
securities,” 

Chairman Jones outlined his proposal 
thus: “The RFC is prepared to buy pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes in trust com 
panies that specialize in mortgage loans, and 
wants to encourage the organization of 
trust companies that will engage especially 
in the mortgage loan business. 

The purposes desired are: 

“First, to provide mortgage money for 
new construction with a view to increasing 
employment and stimulating structural ma- 
terial markets. 

“Second, to enable distressed owners of 
mortgages, whether whole mortgages, split 
mortgages, or mortgage certificates, to bor- 
row reasonably upon these mortgages at 
fair interest rates, and not be forced to sell 
at sacrificed prices. 

“Third, to enable borrowers to refinance 
mortgages where the value and/or income 
of the mortgaged property, and the ability 
of the borrower to meet interest and prin- 
cipal payments, will support the mortgage. 

‘Fourth, to assist in the preservation and 
reorganization of distressed properties for 
the protection of mortgage bonds or certi- 
ficates, including second mortgages and 
equities where the holder has a real chance 
of saving his property. 

“The common stock in such trust com- 
panies in which the RFC buys the preferred 
stock or capital notes will be permitted to 
pay, if earned, the same dividend rate per 
dollar invested as the preferred stock and 
capital notes pay, and after payment of 
stock and capital note dividends and inter- 
est, and setting up all necessary and proper 
reserves, one half of the remaining net 
earnings shall be used to retire the preferred 
stock or capital notes; and the other one 
half added to surplus and reserves. 

“The preferred stock and capital note 
dividend and interest rates to these trust 
companies will be the same as to banks.” 

As if to drive home the theme which the 
Roosevelt Administration is now pushing 
recovery through private effort — he said, 
‘The primary purpose is to reéstablish, by 
private capital and private enterprise, a 
sound mortgage market with the assistance 
and cooperation of the RFC through the 
purchase of preferred stock and capital 
notes; and additional lending where neces- 
sary. 

“This movement has the hearty endorse- 
ment of President Roosevelt and if taken 
advantage of by patriotic people of means 
who are able to furnish the common capital 
of such trust companies and provide capable 
management, considerable employment will 
be created and business generally stimu- 
lated, to say nothing of the people who will 
be directly helped by such loans.” 
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RENTS KEEP RISING 5 RENTS FOR WAGE-EARNERS 


but real estate activity still trails public building; 
Home Loan Bank output mounts. 
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FF: hot- and cold-water supply lines in office and public 

buildings, hospitals, schools, and residences; and for under- 
ground mains and distribution lines, salt water and drainage 
lines, and similar services where corrosion is unusually severe, 
NATIONAL Duroline Pipe is particulary adapted. 


Duroline is a highly-improved cement lining, developed pri- 
marily to resist the destructive action of waters and certain 
solutions that rust or otherwise attack unprotected metal pipe. 
When Duroline Pipe is used you secure definite protection 
from corrosion and tuberculation, combined with the strength 
and other desirable features of steel pipe—and at a price that 
offers no handicap to its general use. 


An interesting bulletin describes in detail the development 
and proved serviceability of Duroline . . . Write for it! 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 


Pacific Coast Distributors ~ COLUMBIA STEEL CO. - San Francisco, Calif. 


N A TIO 





Section of National DUROLINE Pipe 
coupling and joint. (Note special highly 
corrosion-resistant joint compound on end 
of pipe and on threads.) 
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JERSEY'S MPB 


puts a silencer on building and 
loan criticism. 


Aoxe with other lending institutions 
building and loan associations have been 
charged with failure to function in the past 
emergency. Some of the criticism was un- 
just, for actually only a small percentage of 
the associations were forced to suspend 
operations, although many were placed on a 
limited withdrawal basis. 

Last summer New Jersey's Building and 
Loan League, to silence the charge that its 
members were not functioning adequately, 
organized Clearance Committees for the 





Bachrach 


Judge Stickel 


several counties. Aside from other details of 
cooperative action between member insti- 
tutions in the county, the committee en- 
deavored to establish itself as a central 
source of information on mortgage lending. 
Only partially successful, because of their 
limited scope, the Clearance Committees 
month before last, united into a 
Mortgage Placement Bureau for the entire 
State. Behind the unification was the 
League's able counsel, Judge Fred G. 
Stickel, Jr. Briefly Judge Stickel outlined 
New Jersey’s plan thus: 

“Since many associations are not lending 
money, it is not unlikely that a prospective 
mortgagor will apply at several associations 
without finding one in position to consider 
the application. Thus the rumor quickly 
grows that building and loan associations as 
a whole are not functioning and failing to 
meet a public need, even though the ag- 
gregate funds available among the associa- 
tions which are lending may be consider- 
ably in excess of the legitimate demand. 
There is a real need, therefore, both in the 
interests of the prospective mortgagor and 


were, 
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of the building and loan association for 
some contact agency that can bring both 
parties together. 

“The Mortgage Placement Bureau has 
been organized to fill this need. Its pur- 
poses are: 

“1. To direct desirable mortgage appli- 
cants who are unable to make their own 
contacts to building and loan associations 
that are in position to lend money. 

“2. To provide an outlet for building and 
loan associations with idle money that are 
having difficulty in securing sound mort- 
gage applications. 

“3. Todemonstrate that the buildmg and 
loan movement in this state is ready and 
willing to do a substantial amount of home 
financing at this time. 

‘‘No charge will be made either to the 
applicant or the building and loan associa- 
tion for this service. The program is laid 
out so that it will operate with a minimum 
of ‘red tape,” and with the least amount of 
effort on the part of the prospective bor- 
rower, the building and loan association 
and the County Clearance Committees. 

The Mortgage Placement Bureau, when 
it receives an application from a prospective 
borrower, will analyze it and, if it meets the 
requirements gutlined below, will contact 
building and loan associations in the area 
from which the application emanates until 
one is found that is in position to and is 
willing to consider the application. The ap- 
plicant is then directed to go to the associa- 
tion and file a regular application for a loan. 

“If the application does not appear to 
meet the requirements set forth below, it 
will be referred to the proper County 
Clearance Committee for final review. If 
that Committee is in agreement with the 
decision of the Mortgage Placement Bu- 
reau, the applicant will be informed that the 
loan does not fall within the stipulated re- 
quirements and that the Bureau will not 
therefore be able to give it consideration.” 

‘The Placement Bureau’s restrictions are 
even tighter than those of its member asso- 
ciations. Minimum requirements are as 
follows: 

“1. Maximum percentage limit of loan 
with respect to appraised value of property : 

Not Owner 


Type of Home Owner Occupied Occupied 


1,2or3family 75° of appraised 65° of ap- 
house value praised value 
Multiple fam- 60°, of appraised 60° of ap- 
ily dwellings, value praised value 


(3-8 families) 

Joint Business 60° of appraised 60% of 
and Home (less value 
than 8 families 


ap- 
praised value 


“2. The property must be residential or a 
combination of business and residence in 
which home ownership is not merely inci- 
dental to the business. Specialized proper- 
ties such as hotels, industrial, and out-and- 
out commercial properties and unimproved 
land will not be considered. 

“3..The owner must demonstrate his 
ability to carry the mortgage under the 
building and loan amortization plan. Abil- 
ity to pay will be scanned in the light of the 
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Survey Committee's recommendatio . tha: 
the carrying charges (in dues, interes , and 
taxes), for each month should not « xeeed 
30°7 of the monthly income of the bor: ower 
For each $100 lent by a building and Joay 
association, the borrower is obliged to pay 
hack $1.00 per month in interest and dues 

“4. The borrower's equity in the property 
must measure up to the following standards 


Appraised Value of Home Borrower's l-quity 


Up to $10,000 2S, 
¥10,000 to $15,000 30°, 
Over $15,000 35% 


AN EXAMINER'S SMILE 


for good long term mortgages is 
sought through reclassification. 


List month was an open season for bank- 
ers’ conventions. Early in the month, 
mortgage bankers gathered at Chicago, 
(see page 385). Near the end of the month 
investment bankers were to meet at White 
Sulphur Springs. But the one convention 
all eves were on was that of the American 
Bankers Association in Washington. 

**Not all of what transpires at the ABA 
meeting will be of prime concern to building 
money men; but one topic that will interest 
all is the reclassification of loans, which has 
been practically promised by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. There has been 
no harder worker for reclassification than 
ABA’s president Francis Marion Law, who 
last month stated his views to a joint 
meeting of bank examiners from the Comp- 
troller’s office, the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks, the RFC, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

Said he: ““Of very great interest among 
bankers is the important subject of reclas- 
sification of loans by examiners. The general 
and prevalent complaint of bankers against 
examiners is not in regard to the Joss or 
doubtful columns but rather the classifica- 
tion of loans admitted to be good but 
criticized as slow. 

“Tt stands to reason that as long as the 
examiners believe it to be their duty to con- 
stantly hammer on loans that are admit- 
tedly good, only because they are slow, it 
will have the effect of forcing banks to exert 
unnecessary pressure on such loans, but will 
prevent them from making new loans ex- 
cept those that are extremely liquid and of 
short duration. 

“There are undoubtedly loans in banks 
the liquidation of which depends upon the 
sale of security and for which security there 
is no present market, and many of such 
loans should be classified as slow. This es- 
pecially applies to real estate and mortgage 
loans secured by uncertain or inadequate 
values on property with little or no income 
and where the debtor has no paying 
ability. 

“There are loans which are plainly good 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Water Mixing 
Valves 


For Shower Baths 


Powers mixers preventscalding caused 
by failure of cold water supply or by 
pressure changes due to use of nearby 
showers, faucets or flush valves. They 
keep the temperature of the shower 
where the bather wants it without any 
“shots’’ of cold or scalding hot water. 


Group and Gang Showers 


Powers mixing valves are also used 
tor the control of water temperatures 
of showers in groups of from 2 to 20 
showers. They may be used to estab- 
lish a maximum temperature in the hot 
water supply so as to protect the en- 
tire group from danger of scalding or 
to place the entire group of showers 
under the control of an attendant. 


Zone and Progressive Showers 
Where compulsory bathing is required 
before entering swimming pools, lane 
showers are divided into four zones, 
each controlled by a Powers valve. 


First zone is maintained at 105° F; | 


second at 90°F; third at 75° F; and 
fourth at 60° F. Because of its effi- 


ciency and its hygienic and sanitary | 


advantages, this type of shower is 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 


Hospital Hydrotherapy 


In infant baths, continuous flowing 
baths, control tables, douche baths, 
arm and leg baths, colonic irrigation 
apparatus, photographic baths, and 
hot water line control, Powers mixing 
valves are indispensible because of 
their safety features. 


See our advertisement in SWEETS 
or write for bulletins to The Powers 
Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago or 231 East 46th St., 
New York. Offices in 43 Cities- 

See your phone directory. 


















and collectable over a reasonable period of 
time, these loans being supported by state- 
ments showing sound assets and these loans 
being on a program of reduction. There are 
many sound conforming real estate loans 
running naturally over a period of years 
secured by income bearing property, 
properly margined and these, it would 
seem, should not be mentioned as slow in 
the examiner's report if kept in current 
condition.” 

If, as is anticipated, the Comptroller 
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ABA's Law 


orders reclassification so that long term 
mortgage loans in good standing will be 
looked on with favor by examiners, building 
finance experts look for a_ still further 
loosening of mortgage credit. 


Labor’s Inward Seething 
Overhangs the Industry. 
(Continued from page 379) 


The A.F. of L.’s Building Trades De- 


| partment is at present composed of all the 
| smaller unions, including painters, lathers, 


plasterers, asbestos workers, boiler makers, 
elevator constructors, granite cutters, iron 
workers, plumbers, roofers, and stone cut- 
ters. Six years ago the bricklayers with- 
drew over a jurisdictional fight. Two years 
later the carpenters, largest by far of all the 
unions, followed suit when the Department 
refused to reduce their per capita tax. 
Three years ago the electricians quit in a 
huff over an arbitration award. All, how- 


| ever, are still members of the A.F. of L. 


Numerically, the triple alliance is stronger 
than all the other unions put together, and 
supporting them in their present row are 
the teamsters, hod carriers, engineers and 
marble workers. They have no formal or- 
ganization, but their interests have been 
allied closely enough to draw them to- 
gether in united action against the Building 
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Trades Department. All tradesmen agro, 
that if the alliance had been permit ed 
rejoin the department they would h: ve no 
difficulty in electing their own man. 

The job of regaining control of the De. 
partment would be easier for them then jt js 
if it were not for the man who is now its 
president, Michael J. McDonough. Firs 
elected three years ago, he was re-elected 
last month for another three years at the 
meeting from which triple alliance mep 
were excluded. 

“Mike” McDonough became something 
of a national figure last year and early this 
year when he acted as labor’s spokesman jn 
the framing of the Construction Code. 
Whatever else the capital side of the in- 
dustry (contractors, manufacturers, ete. 
may have thought about him, all acknowl. 
edged that he was a tough man to lick. 
Gen. Hugh Johnson in particular found 
him a man to be admired. He is what some 
A.F. of L. men are said not to be — 100 
per cent honest. 

Just what Mike McDonough would do 

should he lose out at the Washington meet- 
ing he did not say. There were strong hints 
that all the trades which now compose the 
Department would withdraw completely 
from the Federation. If they do, the indus- 
try may prime itself for a labor war more 
serious and bitter than any which it has 
yet suffered. 
«Not to its private quarrels, but to an- 
other important building trades problem 
did President Roosevelt bimself give some 
thought last month. The thought later took 
the form of a suggestion, which up until the 
middle of last month was no more than a 
suggestion. 

For the success of the Better Housing 
Program, it has seemed to many advisable 
to cut heavily into wages and materials. 
FHA consultants pointed out to him that 
a small-salaried man _ resented heartily 
having to pay ten, twelve, fourteen dollars 
a day to building laborers to repair his 
house. What the layman does not consider, 
but what the President did, was that build- 
ing workmen receive high daily wages when 
they get them — but that probably their 
yearly income is well under a decent living 
scale. 

Proposed he: How would it be if instead 
of workmen being paid a minimum daily 
wage, they be paid a minimum yearly 
wage? In good years and bad they would be 
guaranteed an income that could permit 
them to drop appreciably their daily rate. 
To keep them busy the President thought 
Public Works might well serve. Though it 
sounded impractical to nearly everyone 
who heard it, the President was not speak- 
ing wholly without some background in 
construction, for before he became Gov- 
ernor of New York, he was president of the 
American Construction Council. 

To probe deeper into the possibilities 
the idea, he set to work a few of his le 
brain trusters. Undoubtedly it will 
thoroughly aired at forthcoming discuss 0s 
of social legislation. 
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View in_ boiler 
room, showing 
battery of 500 
h.p. boilers serv- 
ing 140,000 sq. 
ft. of radiation 











Steam meter and gauge board, indi- 
cating vacuum, steam and air pressures 
and water levels 
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“sie | NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY'S 140,000 SQUARE FEET 
“cs | OF RADIATION IS HOFFMAN TRAPPED THROUGHOUT 





it build- 
es when : : : 5 , . 
he Wake The mammoth steam heating plant installed in Northwestern University 
it living buildings on McKinlock Campus employs every modern device for 
economical production and distribution of steam. 

instead In conformity with this demand for highest efficiency possible, Hoffman 
m daily Radiator Traps are used throughout. Several thousand have been in 

yearly operation for eight years with completely satisfactory results. Selection 
‘ould be of heating specialties for an installation of this size is obviously a major 

permit decision, for inefficient steam plant operation can mean a staggering 
ly rate. yearly loss. 

hought . 
ough it Hoffman recognized quality is now available in a most complete line of No. 8-A 
rervone large and small capacity traps, venting valves and pumps. Typical of the = Mia tari mite 
speak- advanced Hoffman designs which assure low maintenance cost is the 
und in No. 8-A Radiator Trap. Bellows Thermostat, Valve Pin and Seat are 
» Gov- combined in a single renewable unit, inter-changeable without adjust- 
- of the ment in valve bodies of the same size. i a Contes Cece Inc. 
ties of For complete information on Hoffman Steam Heating Specialties, send c —— wa “ eee Seen. 
ities O ; Pumps. 


- Coupon. 
s le set 


ae f HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


Me ‘ers of Traps, Venting Valves, Supply Valves, Condensation and Vacuum Pumps 
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New York State's Théodore Rooserelt Memorial 


MEMORIAL TO A MIGHTY HUNTER 


Tue Roosevelts have a flair for sports as 
well as for governing. The White House 
incumbent is a sailor of note and his late 
great predecessor was a renowned hunter 
and naturalist. When, therefore, the State 
of New York came to erect a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt it chose to build a 
pavilion of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. After four vears of construc- 
tion and the expenditure of more than 
$3,500,000 the memorial is at last finished 
and the scaffolding removed. , 
The stroller on Central Park West can 
architect John Russell 
adaptation of a Roman triumphal arch 
completely revealed. Intended to be some 


now see Pope's 


day the main entrance of a super museum 
this pavilion is also to be the background 
for a colossal equestrian statue of Roose- 
velt himself, Clad in the hunting garb of 
the West he will be attended by two pedes- 
trian gun bearers, African and American 
Indian. This group, by James Earl Fraser, 
is still to be installed although the base is 
already in place. 


ON THE AIR 


Tue American Federation of Arts, in col- 
laboration with the Museum of Modern 


Art, will continue this winter the series of 
nation-wide radio broadcasts begun last 
vear under the title of “Art in America” 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Beginning on Saturday October 6 
there will be seventeen weekly programs 
from 8:00 to 8:20 p.m., Eastern Standard 
Time. 

Three of the programs: The Modern 
Room, The Modern House, and The Mod- 
ern City will be dramatized, whatever that 
may be. Besides these, sample titles that 
may be of interest to architects or their 
are: Henry Hobson Richardson, 
America’s First Modern Architect; Frank 
Lloyd Wright and the International Style 
in Architecture; and Theater Art, Stage 
Design in American Theater. 

Other titles cover the field of painting, 
sculpture, photography still and animated, 
and the minor arts of caricature, etc. The 
entire program is under the direction of 
René d’Harnoncourt of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 


wives 


DEATHS 
Henry Sproat, 68, architect, in Toronto, 
Canada, October 4. 

An authority on Gothic architecture and 
on old English silver, Mr. Sproatt was one 
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of Canada’s leading architects for yay 
years. Educated at Collingwood’s (4. 
legiate Institute, he spent two yeurs } 
New York, followed by travel in Franc 
and Italy. Six years followed in the firm oj 
Darling, Curry, Sproatt, & Pearson, |) 
1889 he formed the firm of Sproatt & Rolph 
of which until his death he was the design. 
ing head. 

Among the notable buildings produced 
during this period are: Hant House, 
recreation building at Toronto Universit, 
the memorial chapel of Victoria College 
and the War Memorial at the same instity. 
tion. He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Canadian Architects, past 
president of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
and member of various other professional 
societies and clubs. 








. | 
Have You Entered | 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM | 


REMODELING COMPETITION 


Announced in October Issue _ | 


* The time limit is near 


Midnight, November 10, 1934 
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FIVE YEARS PROGRESS 


Axnouncen to open November 1. though 
perhaps to be delayed by textile strikes 
and other ‘“‘acts of God,”’ is the thirteenth 
display of contemporary industrial design 
by New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The twelfth exhibition was held in 
1931 and consisted entirely of items from 
actual stock to be found in the open market. 
This vear’s exhibition will be devoted, as 
was that of 1929, to material specially de- 
signed for the purpose. 

Three architects, Paul Philippe Cret, 
Arthur Loomis Harmon, and Ely Jacques 
Kahn, will supervise the design of the 
major part of the show. Each will supervise 
and present as a general gallery unit the 
work of several cooperating designers. Mr. 
Harmon’s unit, for example, will consist of 
six complete interiors, each designed by a 
different architect who will marshal such 
individuals and firms as may be necessar} 
to realize his part of the whole. These six 
architects will be Archibald M. Brown, 
William Lescaze, John W. Root, Elie! 
Saarinen, Eugene Schoen and Ralph T: 
Walker. Similarly Mr. Cret will be assisted 
by Gustav Jensen, Gilbert Rohde, lee 
Simonson (with Raymond Loewy), and V. F. 
von Lossberg among others, while Mr. 
Kahn will have the benefit of the collabora- 
tion of Donald Deskey, Walter W. Kanta:k. 
Irvin L. Seott, and Walter von Nessen. 
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YOU, TOO, WILL “DISCOVER” 
ARMSTRONG’S LINOTILE 


NCE you “‘discover”’ Linotile— 

use it on a job—you'll discover 
real satisfaction in floors. For Lino- 
tile combines the smooth surface 
and long life of hard tile with the 
resilience of linoleum—and it offers 
limitless design possibilities. 
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YOUR CLIENTS WILL 
APPRECIATE THE 
QUALITIES OF A 
FLOOR LIKE THIS 


This floor in the Climax Dental 
Supply Company’s offices, Phila- 
delphia, combines attractive design 
with remarkable wearing qualities. 
It is Armstrong's Linotile. 


Due to its great density, Arm- 
strong’s Linotile has high resistance 
to indentation. Yet it is comfort- 
able and quiet underfoot. Its smooth 
lustrous finish repels dirt and 
actually improves with wear, ac- 
quiring a still richer sheen. 





Laid in individual blocks (4) ¢ 
thick), virtually any design you 
may create can be executed in 
Linotile. Joints between blocks are 
so tight they are imperceptible. If 
an accident should damage the 
floor, it is easily repaired by replac- 
ing a few blocks. 

Prices? We invite you to compare 
with other fine floors, both on first 
cost and maintenance. Write today 
for “Individuality in Handlaid 
Floors” and also, a list of local floor 
contractors who can provide you 
with estimates. Armstrong 
Cork Co., Floor Division, 
1204StateSt., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s LINOTILE FLOORS 
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Arcurrecrure, Art or Crarr? 

Rameses to Rockefeller, The Story of Architecture 
Through the Ages, by Charles Harris Whitaker, 
Random House, New York, xvi, 360 pp., 41 plates, 
14 technical drawings, 11 woodcuts, index, 6% x 


916, $3.50. 


According to the blurb on the jacket, ““‘Rameses to Rocke- 
feller’ not only clarifies the meaning and tendency of architec- 
ture, but it establishes the relation of form to purpose and to the 
variegated pattern of human existence. It pays a glowing tribute 
to the anonymous craftsmen of the world who achieved, in post 
and lintel, arch and dome, buttress and pinnacle, the magnificence 
of Egypt, the glory of Greece, the folly of Rome and the sublimity 
of the Middle Ages. The tragedy of the craftsman’s betrayal by 
speculator and usurer made inevitable the present-day confusion 
of purpose and irrationality of form in building. The story of 
architecture thus becomes the story of man, the record of his pil- 
grimage on earth and what he has made with his heart and mind 
and hand. It is told with the same grace and clarity and simplicity 
that give permanence to the work of the master builder.” 

The grace and simplicity are evident in large quantities. Par- 
ticularly in the charming if sometimes over sentimental dedica- 
tion to the shade of Louis Sullivan that sets the tempo of the book. 
Unfortunately, the clarity is not so evident. The author has spent 
much of his life in the study of the disastrous effects of land specu- 
lation on human habitation. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
he should attempt to prove that this same landlordism is at the 
base of the just past decay of the art of architecture. 

Unfortunately for his argument Mr. Whitaker attempts to 
write the history of architecture in the same old sequence: Primi- 
tive man; Egypt; Greece; Rome; The Middle Ages; The Renais- 
sance; Modern Times. This in the day and age of Oswald Spengler! 
The Cathedral of Ani might as well never have been built, or the 
Sassanid palaces of Ctesiphon. Also he regards the art of the great 
Gothic period as entirely created by the so-called master crafts- 
man. Much of the detail may have been, and probably was, pro- 
duced by the craftsman working directly in his material, but it is 
impossible that the finest vaulting of the period could have been 
produced by other than a master of formal geometry. Neither is 
it possible that some of the stonework which actually formed that 
vault could have been cut to anything other than a drawing and a 
mighty good one at that. Furthermore, no matter what history 
may seem to say, it is impossible that the vast fabric that is Gothic 
design could have been erected on a purely empiric basis in the 
short span of history that saw its rise and fall. 

After all there are in existence contemporary drawings for the 
design of the cathedral of Cologne as well as the minutes of the 
committee charged with the erection of the cathedral of Milan. 
These latter record, in 1398, the deathless remark of Master Jean 
Mignot, who when challenged because his recommendations 
sounded more like a treatise on geometry than discussion of 
esthetics replied, “‘Ars sine scientia nihil est” (Art without 
knowledge is nothing) and stated for all time the credo of the pro- 
fessional architect. It may be argued that these citations are of a 
period when the true art was already beginning to decay before 
the oncoming Renaissance. The answer is that it is not fair to say 
that these are isolated instances because they are the only ones of 
which we have record. 

The real truth of the disappearance of the architect and the 
craftsman lies too deep to be alone accounted for by the rise of 
landlordism. This was undoubtedly a contributory cause, but 
nothing more than that. The real architect had already given up. 
The terrible fire that had built the great Gothic cathedrals in the 
joyous anticipation of the second coming of the Messiah had left 
too great a reaction when that Messiah failed to appear. The 
Great God Pan was dead and the Machiavellian concept of the 
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State had swallowed the Church. Printing, gunpowder, a d th. 
mariners compass were far too tempting avenues of “ape 
What had been the soul’s exploration of the infinite becar ¢ th. 
body's exploitation of the finite. Landlordism and its atte ndan 
social changes, begun when the great Gnostic orders were ad. 
mitted to the Church, had their part, but they were only ad junets 
to the great spiritual defeat that had been man’s major tragedy 
The real coup-de-grace was political. The rest followed as a mat. 
ter of course. 





The Bridge at Ronda, Spain, from **Rameses 
to Rockefeller.”” Photograph by the author 


To go to such lengths to upset Mr. Whitaker’s thesis seems a 
little unnecessary, perhaps, but today the world of art is in a 
state of flux wherein so persuasive and charming a writer must 
have great weight. The architecture of the future is, as yet, an 
unrevealed secret, but its coming will not be through a revival of 
the so-called crafts. Before there can be any revival of the crafts 
the architect must have, through years of patient devotion to 
functional planning, found the road that leads to the creation of a 
new esthetic based on human needs. 

No doubts as to the validity of the author’s argument should, 
however, allow a review of this book to close without mention of 
the illustrations. These, in their charm and provocative selection, 
testify to the author’s skill as a photographer and the sureness of 
his taste. 

For its part Random House has contributed its usual beautiful 
typography and printing. It is too bad that this is somewhat 
mitigated by a number of proofreaders’ errors that have no pat- 
ticular excuse. All in all this is a book which reminds one of Ingres’ 
celebrated remark: “Quand on rencontre Rubens, le saluez, mais 
passez a l’autre coté.” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Specify General Electric Wiring Materials — they 
will uphold all your specifications for 
quality on FHA work. 


GENERAL 
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IURCENIMEA CTS 


FHA means millions 
for new construction 


Rebuild America! The Modernization drive 
under the Federal Housing Act passed by the 
last Congress is already under way. 


Plans for new construction under FHA are being 
formulated. Architects’ services will be in de- 
mand — it is hoped, even required for all new 
FHA work. 


General Electric sees in this huge movement the 
opportunity to help restabilize building indus- 
tries. At the same time inadequate wiring con- 
ditions in old buildings throughout the country 
can be corrected and adequate wiring installed 
in new buildings. To these ends General Elec- 
tric is lending its complete support to this pro- 
gram to help architects and builders in the many 
ways at its disposal. 


Since all loans for renovating and new construc- 
tion will be made through existing banking and 
commercial loan organizations, it is certain 
these institutions will permit only the use of 
quality materials for all FHA work. The archi- 
tect will be relied upon to know exactly what 
quality materials to specify. Here General Elec- 
tric places at your disposal many specific aids 
— prepared especially for architects — for lay- 
ing out and systematizing wiring specifications 
to care for today’s electrical requirements. 


For further information on how General Electric 
can help you in laying out specifications for 
FHA work write to Section CDF-1211, Mer- 
chandising Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


AUSSTATTUNGSKUNST IM GOTTESHAUSE. 
P. Gregor Hexges O.F.M., Dusseldorf, 191 pp., 
profusely illustrated, index, 6% x 9. 

This little monograph, in German, is one of those foreign 
publications that make it very difficult to remain 100 per cent 


American. Loyal as one may be to the artists of the United 
States it is impossible to avoid the feeling that similar litur- 





patens, etc., illustrated are interesting largely as cont: mpo. 
rary experiments, they are nevertheless pregnant with -ome. 
thing we have not yet found. 

Every once in so often in these pages, furthermore, there jx 
presented a piece of contemporary design that has the gor. 
geous simplicity of the great church furniture of the Romap. 
esque period. Not that it is an attempt to recreate that 
period. On the contrary it will usually be found to be the 
work of a designer a little more convincedly modern than the 
rest. Fortunately for patriotism there is at least one Station 
of the Cross, in enameled tile, which is so bad that it is doubt. 
ful if it could find place even in an American lunch wagon, 


gical equipment will not be designed here for many years to 
come. Although the vast majority of the monstrances, chalices, 

























Steel Construction, American Institute of Steel 
Construction, New York, 2nd ed., 352 pp., 8vo., $2. 


This manual of steel construction is intended for engineers 
and architects who have to design more complex steel work 
than the simple figuring of a few beams. The first part is 
devoted to the properties and safe loadings of standard struc- 
tural shapes with interpolated pages on more complicated 
problems, such as the design of plate girders. 

The second part is devoted to tables and explanations of the 
methods of figuring such items as rivet spacings and connec- 
tions, and to standard codes and specifications for design and 
practice of steel work of all sorts. These include a specification 
for fireproofing. 

The last few pages contain the diagrams for the various 
properties of geometric shapes and for the various types of 
loadings of beams and columns, together with tables of recom- 
mended live loads of different materials, coefficients of ex- 
pansion, etc. 

Well printed and attractively bound in blue leather, “Steel 
Construction” will be found a valuable part of the working 
library. 








From Ausstattungskunst im Golteshause 


THE SURE WAY TO SATISFY | Samm” CLIENTS ON HEATING 






























FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


GILBARCO AUTOMATIC 
Oil HEAT UNIT 





THREE BASIC REASONS WHY GILBARCO 
APPEALS TO TECHNICAL MEN 


1. SIMPLE, SOUND DESIGN— No “trick features” —no gadgets, Gilbarco 
stresses essentials—tried and proved engineering—reliable manufac- 
ture—complete inspection and testing. 


2. BUILT TO STAND UP—Gilbarco builds its oil heat equipment for 
strength, ruggedness and durability. 





Gilbarco Conditioned 
Warm Air Unit 
Heats, filters, humidi- 
fies and circulates a 


3. SERVICED RIGHT— By a strong, reliable dealer and factory organiza- 
tion of carefully trained men, 


4— Perfected Radio Interference Elim- 
inator e 5— Patented Draft Regulator. 


. Five Extra Features: | — Patented 
steady, uniform flow Flexible Flame e 2— Patented Heat 


of healthful air. Diffuser e 3— Gilbarco Air Control e 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION LOANS 


Gilbarco equipment can be bought on bank loans secured by the U. S. 
Government. caren spread over three years. Gilbert & Barker 
representatives will gladly help you arrange an FHA. loan. 


GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD Established 1865 MASS. 


Oldest and Largest Concern in the Oil Burning Field 


The coupon below brings you a copy of our "Architects and Engineers Manual.” 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me without charge your 24-page “Architects & Engineers 
Manual” and literature on Gilbarco Oil Heat. 
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and this building 
has Genasco protection 


Long life and low maintenance cost are two 
cardinal points of a Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roof which have won for it such wide- 
spread use on important buildings. 

Leading architects specify Genasco Roofings. 
Write for your copy of our book “For Your 
Roof,’’ showing buildings in all parts of the coun- 
try, protected with Genasco. 


THE 
R BARBER ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 





New York 


St. Louis 





Madison Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. Gordon & Kaelber 
Architects, Rochester, N. Y. William J. Meyer Co, Roofing Con 
tractors, Rochester, N. Y. Finished with Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing in 1918 is still in excellent conditior 





STANDARD TRINIDAD 


Built-up Roofing 








@ Bryant Prepared-Air 


WARMING 


4 : 
Equipment is designed 





aac 


x io cleaning, and distributing 


~ fe 


for heating, humidifying, 
cooling, dehumidifying, 


the air in all or any part 


of a residence. 


HUMIDIFYING 
wr : : 


<1” With BRYANT equipment 


a : you are in a position to 
COOLING 
CIRCULATING 

wr -uEI 


eS 


meet any residential air- 
conditioning requirement. 
y A Bryant air-conditioning 
engineer will be glad to 
assist you. The Bryant 

“IZ y Heater Company, 17840 
<= - St. Clair Ave., Cleveland,O. 
Ma AAT 

Behn <2, 
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The almost endless selections of lighting 


fixtures at Lightolier include exceptionally 
interesting groups of fine hall and ‘outdoor 
lanterns. Magnificently designed, beauti- 
fully constructed and finished, they are 
indeed worthy of your inspection. Prices 
are in line with today’s limited budgets. 


LIGHTOLIER 


Now convenientiy located at 


11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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*A MODULATING 


) 


Large, open, high-cdilinged, unit- 
heated areas presentijone of the 
most difficult proble of temper- 
ature regulation. 


Sylphon engineers 

No. 7 Sylphon Unit He 
lator—a modulating autom 
trol which accurately 
amount of steam admi 
or a group of unit heate 
tain uniform temperat 


breathing line. 


Highly sensitive, yet st 
contained, self-powered, 

stalled —this Sylphon 

Control comprises two 

—a packless steam valve, located 
in the steam line, and actuating 
wall thermostat. 


Operation is entire } mechanical, 
by pressure creat by an ex- 
pansible liquid. 


Outstanding fy ures are: — Its 
adaptability t#f wide range of unit 


heater - , 


atic fan switch; remarkable 
evenness of control, due to its 
modulating action; real fuel savings 
it affords by throttling steam flow 
according to heating needs. 


Write for Bulletin VA-542 for 


complete information. 


FULTON SYLPHON ©. 


TENN.,.U.S.A. 


European Rep- 
resentatives, 
Crosby Valve& 
Eng. Co., Led., 
41-2 Foley St., 
London, W. 1, 
England. 


Canadian Rep- 
resentatives, 
Darling Bros., 
Led.,140 Prince 
St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Can. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities inU.S.A. 
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What hangs behind the altar 


REGAL OR MERELY ROYAL 


Barpstown’s cathedral in “the dark and bloody ground” 
of Kentucky has been receiving recent publicity because of its 
alleged old masters. Designed by John Rogers of Baltimor 
and built in 1816-19 it might well be better known for its own 
sake. The altar is particularly interesting as a bit of early 
liturgical design in its original state. 

Behind the altar hang two of the disputed Van Dycks. 
Legend has it that these were presented by Louis Philippe 
of France, and Francis I, King of Naples and the Two Sicilies. 
Louis Philippe is supposed to have given his pictures out of 
gratitude to Bishop Flaget, for having once handed him, in 
Havana, 14,000 francs of other peoples’ money. Francis joined 
in thanks that the citizen king had been spared to marry his 
sister. Louis’ gratitude must have been of a magnificent sort 
for he not only sent over two pictures by Van Eyck, three by 
Van Dyck, a Rubens and Murillo, but also such trifling 
marks of esteem as a bronze bell for the tower, a gold taber- 
nacle, altar candlesticks, and various rich vestments. Just 
what Francis presented is not quite clear though four of the 
above enumerated pictures now bear inscriptions, in incorrect 
Latin, ascribing their gift to him. 

The first suspicion that these gifts might be merely royal 
rather than truly regal came almost exactly a century after 
their installation. Then Young E. Allison of Louisville im- 
mortal author of the rolling verses of “Fifteen Men on the 
Dead Man’s Chest,” attempted to puncture the legend. He 
set forth the theory that the pictures were bought by 4 
Father Nerynckx who, with two colleagues, traveled in Ev- 
rope buying furniture for the recently completed cathedral. 

Facts are that the tabernacle bears the royal arms of the 
House of Orleans, and that the prototype of the Congressional 
Record shows passage of a bill to exempt from payment o 
customs duties certain gifts from the King of the French. 

Opinion is that the pictures are, as described by one member 
of the staff of an important museum who has seen them, “‘sev- 
enteenth century paintings of large and ‘magnolious’ type 
and very poor quality.”” Another museum expert who was 
shown a reproduction of the alleged Murillo suggested that tt 
was more likely to be the work of one Juan de Valdes Leal. 

Whatever the value of its old masters, the Cathedral itself 
was highly enough regarded by the preservationists of the His- 
toric American Buildings Survey to be photographed and nica 
ured up as a permanent record of American architecture 
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The new Macbeth “Louvax” and “Silvax” Illumi- 
nating Globes are ideal for use in modernizing 
stores, shops, restaurants, bars and many other 
places where the beauty and harmony of the 
lighting unit in the decorative scheme are es- 
sential ... Write for broadside: “Styling with 
Light” containing complete data on these at- 
tractive new globes. MACBETH-EVANS GLASS 
COMPANY .. . Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 
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EVEN AT LOW COST YOU CAN SPECIFY 
CRANE QUALITY MATERIALS 


®@ There should be no barrier to low cost mod- 
ernization when the client, anxious to secure 
the services of an architect, decides to build, 
remodel or enlarge his home. There will not 
be if you specify Crane. 

Crane Co. has a line of quality materials to 
fit into this scheme. And most individuals, 
convinced of the need for permanence in what- 
ever remodeling they undertake, will gladly 
welcome a suggestion for the inclusion of 
America’s finest fixtures for the home. 

The lasting beauty, fine performance of 
Crane equipment insure the success of any 
job. Too, the factor of replacement or repairs 
is discounted by Crane permanence . . . the 
home or business building equipped by Crane 
seldom suffers from untimely repairs after 
the job is completed. 

Write for a file of literature on Crane 
equipment for N. H. A. modernization and 
low cost improvements. 


¥ CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 








PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 10) 


NEW UNIT HEATER 

Feppers ManvracturinG Co., Lxc., Buffalo, has announce. 
a new Series 3 Line of Unit Heaters incorporating improy 
ments resulting from 38 years of experience in this field. Th, 
units are enclosed in a one-piece electrically welded sted 
cabinet finished in brown baked-on enamel. The heating e 





Fedders Cabinet Heater 


ments are mounted within the cabinet on a full floating mount 
which permits complete freedom of expansion and contraction." 
The louvres have a curved contour which provides greater 
rigidity, better control of the air stream and reduction in 
noise. 


HIGH-TENSILE STEELS 

Seven subsidiary companies of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
are now manufacturing special High-Tensile Steels for light- 
weight construction, which are available in car-building 
shapes and also in strips, sheets, rods, wire, pipe and tubular 
products. The range of rolled sections and shapes is being 
extended as the demand grows. There are three of these new 
steels, each having slightly different chemical and physical 
properties. USS COR-TEN is a low Chromium Copper Silicon 
Steel designed to have a high resistance to atmospheric cor- 
rosion, conservatively estimated at from four to six times that 
of ordinary carbon steel. USS MAN-TEN is a lower-priced 
medium Manganese Steel for use where the corrosion re- 
sistance of COR-TEN is not required. USS SIL-TEN isa 
strong structural Silicon Steel of still lower price for use where 
atmospheric corrosion resistance or superior physical property 
is not of particular importance. Both of the latter steels offer 
greater strength than copper bearing carbon steel and provide 
the same resistance to corrosion. The combination of high- 
tensile property and resistance to atmospheric corrosion will 
allow in some cases 3{¢ in. or even thinner sheets in place of 
the 14 in. plates ordinarily used. It is obvious that the prine- 
ple may effect great economies in building. 
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Man. architects consider that no other wall kitchen wall material, too. (See reverse page.) We 
material combines so many desirable quali- invite you to write for our folder containing com- 
ties as Carrara Structural Glass. plete information and colored illustrations Tioker- 

It offers distinctive beauty ... a brilliant, reflec- esting installations. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
tive surface finish obtained by mechanical grinding pany, 2270 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and polishing, and soft, mellow color-tones emi- 


nently suitable for modern design. The beauty of 

the glass when unadorned may be further enhanced C A i R A R A 

by many decorative treatments . .. sand-blasted de- 

signs, either deep-etched or in shallow relief, flut- 

ing, shading, laminating, the application of color The modem sDiuclinal glass 


to sand-blasted patterns. And Carrara is adaptable 
to so many different types of treatment that the 
architect finds its versatility the key to a new 
freedom in design. A product of 

Besides being lovely and versatile, Carrara is 
permanent. It is easy to clean. It is easy to install. p | ¥ 7 S RB U R. G H 


And its price is very reasonable considering its 


Far ce Eat eels well fitted for use as a PLATE G LASS COM PANY 


Here is an example of the possibilities offered by Carrara in bathroom design. White Carrara wainscoting and full 
White Carrara Walls in the tub recess give the room unusual life and sparkle. Base trim of Gray Carrara is used. 
And the upper walls and ceiling are finished in harmonious shades of Wallhide, the *‘Vitolized Oil” Paint. 
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of CARRARA 


€W DISTINCTION TO 


THE KITCHENS YOU DESIGN 


ARRARA Structural Glass for kitchen walls is 

a medium which you may rely upon with con- 
fidence to give any kitchen you design the individ- 
uality, distinction and practical utility you planned 
for it. 

This modern structural glass is outstanding in 
beauty, with its smooth, polished surfaces; its re- 
flectivity; its harmonious colors ...Ivory, Jade, 
Gray, Black and White. Using Carrara, you can 
obtain effects impossible with any other wall ma- 
terial, because it is so versatile, because it can be 
set in such a great variety of shapes, sizes, patterns 
and color schemes, because it can be decorated in 
so many attractive ways. 

And the kitchen with walls of Carrara is practical, 
too. For Carrara retains its original beauty year 
after year. The glass does not craze, check, stain, 
absorb odors, or fade. Grease and grime cannot 
penetrate its close knit surfaces. And it is unusually 


easy to keep clean, unusually easy to install. 

Why not specify Carrara Walls in the next kitch- 
en you design? Find out how this material can 
assist you in creating original and distinctive rooms. 


CARRARA 


A product of 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


in illustration of how Carrara Walls can assist you in creating unusually attractive kitchens. The Ivory Carrara 
wainscoting, with base trim of Black Carrara, make for greater beauty, sanitation and ease of cleaning. Upper 
walls are finished in Suntone Wallhide, the **Vitolized Oil” Paint; ceiling in a contrasting shade of Wallhide; 
table and cabinets in appropriate shades of Waterspar Quick-Drying Enamel. 
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Ten thousand square yards of Sloane- 
Blabon Linoleum have been installed in 
the Nebraska State Capitol Building—a 
tribute to the beauty and lasting quality of 


this fine floor-covering. You will also find 
Sloane-Blabon Linoleum in such other re- 
cent outstanding architectural achieve- 
ments as the Sterling Memorial Library at 
Yale; the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital; Station WCAU, Philadelphia; 
the Waldorf-Astoria and Rockefeller Center 

. not to mention the new U. S. Navy 
cruisers Indianapolis and Tuscaloosa, vari- 
ous types of U. S. Army planes, buses of 
the Southwestern Greyhound Lines and, 
of course, thousands of private homes. 


Colorful, resilient, sound-absorbing and 
sanitary, Sloane-Blabon Linoleum is an 
ideal floor-covering for both ‘‘public’’ 
buildings and private homes. Available in 
a wide selection of patterns in both con- 
tract and household weights at leading 
stores and linoleum contractors through- 
out the country. Let us send you our 
‘*Linoleum Handbook,"’ containing much 
information of value to architects. W. & J. 
Sloane Selling Agents, Inc., 577 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (May we also remind 
you that linoleum is a product for which 
= E ss home-owners can borrow money under the 
, mn e National Housing Act.) 








SLOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 
United Engineers & Constructors, Phila., Genl. Contrs. 


West PuHita. STATION 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PECORA CALKING COMPOUND USED 


during the past few years has included Pecora 

Calking Compound. The Empire State Building, 
City Bank Farmers’ Trust Co., The Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal, Insurance Co. of North America (New York), the 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial — to mention a few — are 
sealed weathertight with Pecora Calking Compound. More 
than 200 Federal Buildings, including the enormous I. C. C.- 
Labor Building, Washington, are Pecora-protected. 


i LMOST every important building project completed 


Pecora Calking Compound is the most dependable material 
that can be used for calking window and door frames, wood, 
metal and masonry joints. Properly applied, it will not dry 
out, crack or chip. Leading architects, builders and owners 
know this and will permit of no substitution. Why take 
chances with an inferior product? Specify Pecora and insist 
upon its use. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Pecora Paint Company 


Inc. 


Fourth and Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 


THE - 





PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 30) 


NEW USE FOR STAINLESS STEEL 

Repeat has brought new uses for stainless steel. The reap 
City Boiler Co., Milwaukee, has recently fabricated fro, 
Allegheny Metal the first stainless steel brew kettle to }, 
built in the U. S. The interior of the kettle is not coated by 
has the same highly polished mirror finish inside as oy 
Stainless steel is said to impart no off-flavor to beer, nor ¢ 
affect its color, aroma or body. It is also said to clean mor 


easily and quickly than other metals used for th 


No Off-flavor to Beer 


same purpose. The highly polished exterior surface has an 


| extremely low coefficient of radiation. This, together with 
| proper insulation, aids quick heating and rapid evaporation, 
| with a corresponding reduction in steam consumption and an 


appreciable saving in fuel. The great tensile strength of the: 
material reduces the weight of the kettle to considerably less 


| than other kettles of the same capacity. The kettle is fabri- 
| cated from No. 10 Ga. (18-8) alloy which is of electrically 


welded construction, insulated with magnesia block, and 


| equipped with alloy fittings, stainless steel hop strainer, and is 
| connected to the mash tub by stainless pfaff and grant. 


| Three types are available 
| reflector, a 20-inch flat radial-wave reflector, and a 20-inch 





STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Crry officials charged with the maintenance of street lighting 
systems will be glad to know that the General Electric Co. 
has recently designed a guard which will prevent the breaking 
of lamps by stone-throwers. It is made of cast aluminum and 
looks like a baseball catcher’s mask. 

Another aid to the maintenance of street lights is the new 
Alzak Aluminum Reflector, also manufactured by G. E. 
a 20-inch dome radial-wave 


dome radial-wave shading reflector. The last is designed to 
prevent unwelcome glare on adjacent residences and to give 
greater intensity on the street. The aluminum finish is pro- 


| duced by an electrolytic brightening process and has a reflec- 


tion factor of more than 80 per cent. It is rustproof and ex- 


| tremely hard and durable. Tests made where reflectors were 


| subject to actual spray from the ocean show that it is eve! 


| 


ARCHITECTURAL: 


impervious to salt atmospheres, and may be periodically 


_ restored to its original efficiency by washing with soap und 
| water. 
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ee announces its participation in the first annual Fine 


Arts Exposition at the Rockefeller Center Forum. 


It is fitting and proper that FOR'TUNE should be represented in 
this distinguished display of the finest works of art. For in its own 
way FORTUNE, too, is a work of art. Its handsome format and 


big pages, its own specially-manufactured paper, its beautiful illus- 





trations, and the quality of craftsmanship that goes into its pro- 


duction make FORTUNE the one magazine that people do not 








ce has an 

ther with ; on : - 

aporation, throw away. FORTUNE transcends its classification as a “maga- 

on and an 

sca zine’ and has become, in effect, a rare book to keep for the future. 

e is fabri- 

lectrically : ; a 

lock, an In FORTUNE’s handsome Georgian room at the Exposition (cre- 

rer, and Is 

_ ated by Arthur S. Vernay, Inc.) will be found a file of FORTUNE 

t lighting issues for the past five years, and additional copies of recent issues. 

sctric Co. 

breaking . DURING THE LIFE OF THE . 2 

=e Here in comfortable entiation,” samen looking through its 

° oe PROPOSES TO EXHIBIT ° ° 

lia chairs visitors may tue oricinatsora Frew Jllustrations or read- 

y G. E. OF THE CHOICE ART . ; 

lial-wave acquaint themselves osjecrs tHat nave ing its revealing sto- 

—s ; BEEN REPRODUCED SO_,, 

= with FORTUNE/— 6ssrrigincty iy ts paces ries, as pleases them. 
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> FORTUNE IS PUBLISHED BY TIME INCORPORATED, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, 

oap and AND IS OBTAINABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY AT TEN DOLLARS THE YEAR 
1°34 
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PRACTICAL AID 
TO 


COLD WEATHER 
CONCRETING 


Sotvay Catcitum CHoripe is specified on im- 


portant winter concreting jobs because it offers 


definite “common sense” advantages in con- 
struction and economy. It is a practical, every 
day method that is recognized as standard 
practice by engineers. So.vay CatcruM CHLor- 
ine cannot of itself insure good concreting re- 
sults, but by its use you can definitely secure 
the following important advantages: 


1. Provides additional early strength to 
withstand stresses caused by low tem- 
perature. 

2. Speeds up the set — reducing (dy 
about half) the time during which 
costly protection is needed and permits 
prompt finishing to save overtime. 


3. Easy and inexpensive to use. Cost ts 
low and is more than made up by sav- 


ings effected. 


The use of Sotvay Catcrtum CHLoripE is ap- 
proved and recommended by the Portland 
Cement Association, the Investigating Com- 
mittee of Architects and Engineers and other 


authoritative groups. 


Write for full information on how to insure 
better results — better profits on your concret- 
ing work this Winter. Write for booklet . 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


61 BROADWAY 


OLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG U S._ PAT. OFF 


ALCIUM 


NEW YORK 


CHLORIDE 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 34) 


SHOWER MIXING VALVES 


Tue Julian D'Este Co. of Boston has developed a new J 

K Anti-scald Pressure Mixing Valve. It is designed to sup, 
water to the shower head at an even, predetermined teinper, 
ture and to be unaffected by changes in back pressure on th 
shower head or by pressure changes in the source of suppl 


Scalding Impossible 


No supplementary checks or stop valves are required. The 
anti-scald feature provides complete and instantaneous shut 
off of hot water in case of the failure of the cold water supply. 
It is so constructed that every part is readily accessible for 
possible replacement or adjustment by a plumber without 
making it necessary to send out to the factory for service. 
OIL FURNACE TEST 

Common practice in the building of heating boilers calls for 
construction and material sufficient to withstand pressures in 
steam systems up to 15 lbs. per sq. in., and for hot water 
plants, 30 Ibs. per sq. in. The May Oil Burner Corporation of 
Baltimore has recently undertaken tests to determine how 
much beyond these limits the Ther-MAY-Lator, the im 
portant part of the Quiet MAY Oil Furnace, would withstand 
pressure. A test was conducted by welding a conventional 
test box to the Ther-MAY-Lator. It was intended to carry 
the test to destruction but the test box itself gave way when 
the gauges showed a pressure of 2,450 lbs. per sq. in. The 
Ther-MAY-Lator itself was unharmed and all the welded and 
expanded joints were in perfect condition. 


BOILER TUBES 


Tue Boiler Tube Co. of America announces that through an 
arrangement with Steel and Tubes, Inc., manufacturers o! 
Electrunite Boiler Tubes, it is now able to supply tubes bent 
to fit any multiple drum boiler. Straight tubes of all sizes in 
standard gauge and some sizes in extra gauges are to be carried 
in stock and can be bent and shipped promptly. The compan) 
assures that the tubes will fit, as close attention to cutting 
and accurate bending by specialists will be maintained. 


ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATOR 

Oris Elevator Co. is now introducing a new electric operat- 
ing device elevator car and hoistway doors. This operator. 
known as “Type O,”’ provides power operation of improved 
quality which is quiet, automatic and moderate in price. The 
doors are power-opened and spring-closed, and are cushioned 
at the end of travel in either direction. The hoistway door 's 
driven by the car door. Hoistway door locks and contacts act 
as true interlocks, as defined by the American Standard 
Safety Code for Elevators. 
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last he'll be through school and grown up, and can 
play his stirring role as the creator of fine buildings, 
or at the controls of the transcontinental plane, or 
as the famous explorer. 

Dreamers today, bent over their books in schools 
throughout the land, they’ll be the doers of tomor- 
row. And fortunate are those who are getting their 
education in attractive buildings of the modern 
type, that offer a stimulating environment for 
mental growth, safeguard their health, protect 
them against fire. 

Today any school can be made fire-safe, at little 
or no greater cost than for inflammable construc- 


KALMAN STEEL JOISTS 


ized, burning itself out before it can spread. 

In addition to providing fire-safety, Kalman Steel 
Joists make any school more efficient and a better 
building investment. The floor structure never 
shrinks to form cracks where floor and walls meet. 
It doesn’t transmit sound and vibration, and so pre- 
vents noises overhead from disturbing classrooms 
below. It is immune to termites and other borers. 

The fire-safety and other advantages of Kalman 
Steel Joists apply, of course, to apartment houses, 
hospitals, office buildings, residences, as well as to 
schools. Architects are specifying them for all 
types of occupancy structures. 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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A VERY PERTINENT QUESTION: 
from N. bs $2000 loans? 


(iS) SOME say yes—some say no. Where 
WY - structural changes are involved, the 


affirmative should be true. Backed by a recommenda- 
tion from the Act’s administrators, loan-agencies are 


certain to favor projects planned by architects. 


iO’ In the single field of bathroom-mod- 
WY = ernization, there are many types of 
projects where an architect’s services are advisable or 


indispensable. A few of these: 


New Construction. Wings, extensions, for new baths, 


lavatories, other rooms. 


New baths taken from existing space. Needed in 
many homes. Construction changes, or efficient re- 


arrangement of space call for an architect. 


Remodeling of old baths. Making the best of existing 
construction; new equipment, ventilation, lighting 


demand expert advice. 


ON Plumbing products bearing the Scovill 
Ws name are always popular for mod- 


ernization. Sound design and appearance, long life, 
efficient construction distinguish them. Of special 
application in remodeling are the patented Fold-Spray, 
the self-lubricating Flush Valve, modern chromium- 
plated Vogue Fittings, and Scovill brass pipe. For in- 
formation, write to Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods Division, Waterville, Conn. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS DIVISION 


WATERVILLE CONNECTICUT 


x 


Scovill Flush Valves ¢ Shower, Bath and Lavatory 


Fittings ¢ Miscellaneous Plumbers’ Brass Goods 


SCOVILL 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 36) 


FINANCE PLAN 


Tue National Radiator Corp. of Johnstown, Pa., is doing its 
part to assist in the work of the Federal Housing Administy. 
tion by offering an installment-payment credit plan viving 
three-year terms without initial down payments to hom 
owners who install heating equipment. Described as “the 
most liberal credit terms ever offered in the heating industry,” 
the plan provides for personal character loans on heating 
installations ranging from $100 to $2,000 in cost. The carrying 
charges are to be similar to those provided in the National 
Housing Act. The National Radiator Corporation’s line jn. 
cludes steel and cast iron boilers for all types of fuel, as well as 
radiators and convectors. 


RUBBER SANDWICHES 


SynrHane Corporation, Oaks, Pa., is now producing what 
it calls “‘rubber sandwiches.” They are made from sheets of 
Synthane laminated bakelite and rubber, alternated and 
bonded together to combine the resilience of rubber with the 
rigid strength and dielectric properties and resistance to 
solvents of the Synthane. The number and thickness of the 
individual layers may be varied indefinitely to produce a see- 
tion of any given thickness or characteristic. Possibilities for 
the new material lie in the field where quietness and strength 
are important factors, for example, vibration absorbing 
mounts for motors, pumps or moving machinery of any sort. 
Another possible use would be for trays and table tops in 
cafeterias. 


STANDARDS FOR HEATING APPARATUS 


Arcurrects and heating engineers will be interested in the 
latest publication of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
No. CS48-34. It sets up commercial standards of quality and 
performance for underfeed type domestic burners using Penn- 
sylvania anthracite as a fuel, and having a normal capacity 
not to exceed 50 lbs. of fuel per hour. 


COMPENSATED HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Tue ideal amount of relative humidity for comfort and health 
with normal indoor temperatures is approximately 45 per 
cent, but if that degree of moisture is maintained in winter, 
condensation takes place on windows and outside walls to 
such an extent that wall coverings may actually loosen and 
come off the wall. For this reason it is necessary to govern the 
supply of moisture in winter in relation to the outside tem- 
perature and to lower the ideal relative humidity to the point 
where condensation or heavy frost will not occur. Manual 
adjustment of humidity control is unsatisfactory for various 
reasons. The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is now 
prepared to supply a compensated humidity control system 
which will accurately govern relative humidity at any desired 
differential between inside relative humidity and outside 
temperature. In this way the variable factors in building con- 
struction, such as insulation, single and double windows, 
storm sash, etc., are readily compensated for. At the same time 
relative humidity may be maintained at the highest point 
desirable without risk of damage from condensation. ‘This 
result is accomplished by the use of two instruments, the 
modulating or potentiometer type humidity controller op- 
erating in conjunction with an outside temperature controller 
of remote bulb type. The humidity controller operates in 
normal fashion until the outside temperature begins to drop. 
When this takes place, the remote bulb temperature con- 
troller, the bulb of which is out-of-doors, acts, through its 
electrical connection, to limit the control. As the temperature 
goes down, the humidity control is thereby caused to call for 
less moisture and prevent a condition of over-humidity. 
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sheets of Specify sheet metal products of acknowledged 
ted and value and reputation. Insist upon AMERICAN 
with the Black Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
| Sheets, Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
ance to Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy Coated 
Ss of the eo, | Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 
Ce a sec- a This Company also manufactures U SS Stainless and Heat 
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Remodeled 
for new charm 





Smyser-Royer Company cast iron verandas represent the 
best in craftsmanship and design, yet they are surprisingly 
inexpensive. 


A booklet showing many interesting veranda designs will 
be mailed upon request. Estimates and more complete in- 
formation will be gladly furnished. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works—Y ork, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office—1700 Walnut Street 
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PARTITION SPACE 
CANT BE RENTED 


Don't let wide partitions steal valuable 
rental area. When planning office build- 
ings, apartments, other 
buildings which are to be subdivided, 
give the MORE for their 
money with 


“PENMETAL"” 2-IN. 
SOLID METAL LATH 
AND PLASTER 
PARTITION 


Here's a complete partition 
system made in units of ex 
panded metal lath with steel 
reinforcement, steel top and 
bottom runners and special 
steel members for fitting 
around openings. Completely 
prefabricated at our works for 
quick accurate installation. 


hotels, and 


Owners 





Fabricated section 

showing reinforc- 

ing member with 
floor runner 


Completelyplas- 

tered section show- 

ing metal rein- 
forcement 





SAVES SPACE — By using this ‘‘Penmetal’’ partition- 


ing system, you can save at least 4 sq. ft. of floor space 
per lineal foot of partition. 


DECREASE PARTITION WEIGHT—On a 9-foot 
ceiling height, the ‘‘Penmetal’’ weight load is about 36 
lbs. LESS per lineal foot than plaster block partition. 


SOUND INSULATION —A resilient 2-in. ‘‘Penmetal’’ 
partition has sound insulation properties equivalent to 
514-in. partition of clay, tile or gypsum block. 


‘‘Penmetal’’ meets every partitioning requirement of 
strength, adaptability and fire-resistance. Time-tested. 
Write for complete information. 


and 


LATHTEX 


A new specialty added to the familiar 
line of ‘‘Penmetal’’ Lath and Plaster 
Specialties. Lathtex gives you a 
stronger plaster job at a worth while 
saving in cost. Diamond Mesh Lath is 
attached with clips to Kraft Board — heavy enough to add 
strength, but springy enough to permit free flow of plaster on 
back side of metal lath. Gives automatic back-plastered job 
without waste. Send for catalog to get complete details on this 
popular new plaster base. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





1423 S. Alameda Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


40 Central Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


—. 


Amone the manufacturers’ publications recently received 
were the following: 


1115. Toncan Iron 

A folder from the Republic Steel Corp. explaining the rust. 
resisting qualities of Toncan Iron and illustrating a number 
of typical uses. 


1116. Pressure ReGcuLators 

From the Air Reduction Sales Co., a booklet entitled 
‘Pressure Regulators and Regulation Problems.” It contains 
an exhaustive discussion of the whole subject illustrated with 
a number of diagrams. 


1117. SHarTLess Morors 

The many advantages and economies of shaftless electric 
motors together with useful tables and engineering data are 
to be found in the bulletin of the Louis Allis Co. 


1118. OxYACETYLENE CUTTER 

The new Airco Tractograph, an oxyacetylene cutting ma- 
chine for cutting slabs and sheets in simple or intricate shapes, 
is fully illustrated and described in a booklet of the Air Re- 
duction Sales Co. 


1119. Copper TuBING 


From Bridgeport Brass Co., information on the application 
of copper tubing to underground service, plumbing and heat- 
ing, in a new booklet. 


1120. Metra FurNITURE 


The new catalogue of The Howell Co. illustrates in black 
and white, and in color, a comprehensive line of Chromsteel 
modern furniture. 


1121. Vautt Doors 

York Safe and Lock Co. has issued new catalogues of its 
new Six-Hour Single and Double Door Flat Sill Fireproof 
Vault Doors; Wall Safes; and, in miniature, the entire line. 
These new catalogues contain detailed information about 
installation and Underwriter’s requirements. 
1122. Store Fronts 

A new catalogue of the store front line of The Kawneer Co. 
is now available for architects and builders of this type of 
structure. 
1123. Mera BuiLtpines 


Standard and specially built metal buildings for a variety 
of uses are illustrated and explained in the general catalogue 
of Maryland Metal Building Co. 


REQUEST FOR DATA 


| To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these 
pages, indicate the number and send coupon to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 
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